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Taft-Hartley still stands 

It is Tuesday, May 3, 1949. The great House battle 
over a new labor law is moving swiftly toward a climax. 
On both sides leaders have committed their last reserves. 
The coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats has 
softened the Wood bill (HR 4290) to attract the handful 
of members still on the fence. In desperation the Admin- 
istration forces have countered by hardening the Lesinski 
bill and offering it as a new measure. In its support 
Speaker of the House Rayburn makes one of his rare 
speeches. As always, the members listen with great re- 
spect, but not once is he interrupted by applause. Old 
hands at the game sense that the coalition is firmly in the 
saddle. The vote is taken. The result is announced. The 
Administration’s substitute bill has been beaten easily, 
211 to 183. Now the coalition takes the offensive. Ad- 
ditional amendments are offered to HR 4290. Eight of 
them, all further softening it, are approved. The House 
votes again. The result, though close, is never really in 
doubt. The Wood bill wins 217 to 203. Newspaper head- 
lines shout that President Truman has met the most 
stinging defeat of the session. The more sober note that 
the parliamentary situation permits one final vote—on a 
motion to recommit the bill to the Labor Committee. 
Can the Administration overnight swing the eight votes 
necessary? The next day the House votes again. The Tru- 
man Democrats rally and win. By a vote of 212 to 209 
they send the Wood bill back to committee—and to tem- 
porary oblivion. There is no longer any labor legislation 
at all before the House. The Taft-Hartley Act remains 
in force. 


Too much politics 

Over the 81st Congress hangs a cloud which even last 
summer, at the Democratic Convention, was much bigger 
than a man’s hand. It is the historic determination of the 
South to handle the Negro in its own way. When Presi- 
dent Truman decided in January to fight for a cloture rule 
in the Senate—a necessary condition for passing civil- 
rights legislation—he determined the course of the 8lst 
Congress. He made it certain that the Southern wing of 
his Party would combine with the Republicans to domin- 
ate the Congress, as they have dominated every Congress 
since 1940. For all the difference it makes on Capitol 
Hill, the election last November might just as well not 
have taken place. This melancholy observation does not 
excuse from criticism the leaders of labor and manage- 
ment who foolishly tried to settle by politics what might 
better have been settled between themselves. True, man- 
agement won a victory of sorts. Unless the Senate decides 
to carry the ball, the Taft-Hartley Act will remain on the 
books, at least for the present session of Congress. Is the 
victory worth the risk? Almost certainly, labor will now 
turn to politics more intensively than ever. Some day its 
friends will sit in the seats of power. What might happen 
then, industry can learn simply by looking abroad. En- 
tirely apart from higher considerations, self-interest 
should impel labor and management to work out a bill 
that is mutually satisfactory. That kind of bill even the 
81st Congress would approve. 
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Anti-poll-tax hearings 

The fat is in the fire on the Truman Administration’s 
civil-rights program. Last week’s hearings before a House 
subcommittee on anti-poll-tax legislation pointed up the 
issues. Even in primary elections, which are tantamount 
to final elections in Southern States, the percentage of 
the population of voting age who go to the polls has 
fallen as low as 11 in Tennessee and 16 in North Caro- 
lina. Since Georgia repealed its poll tax, the number 
of poll-tax States has been reduced to seven: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia. Literacy tests for voting are much more 
common, of course, and as administered in the South 
seem just as effective in disfranchising Negroes and poor 
whites as the poll tax. Although the establishment of 
qualifications for voters has been left almost entirely in 
the hands of the States, “the Congress may at any time 
by law make or alter such regulations . . . ” in Federal 
elections (Constitution, Art. I, s. 4). The Supreme Court 
seems willing to extend this power to primary elections. 
We favor Federal action, in view of the failure of State 
legislatures to protect the voting rights of U. S. citizens 
in Federal elections. 


Anti-lynching bills 

As for anti-lynching legislation, on which a Senate 
subcommittee is holding hearings, quite different ques- 
tions are at stake. Originally, our Constitution was not 
regarded as giving the Federal Government what are 
called “police powers.” Such powers have gradually 
been developed, however, but nearly always under the 
interstate-commerce power of Congress. The exception 
is the Federal protection of civil rights still included in 
Sections 51 and 52, Title 18, of the U. S. Code, both 
remnants of civil-rights legislation enacted by Congress 
in the Reconstruction Period. The Department of Justice, 
under then Attorney-General Frank Murphy, established 
a Civil Rights Section in its Criminal Division to enforce 
these remnants of Federal civil-rights legislation. Sec- 
tions 51 and 52 are too vague to be readily enforceable, 
but since the Supreme Court considers them constitu- 
tional, there seems no reason why anti-lynching legisla- 
tion cannot be made part of Federal law regulating State 
enforcement procedures. Since victims of lynching are 
primarily citizens of the United States and are not re- 
ceiving adequate protection from State authorities, we 
support Federal legislation to protect them. 
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Furor over rent regulations 

As far as we are concerned, Mr. Tighe E. Woods can 
have the job—the job, that is, of Federal Housing Ex- 
pediter. Proceeding under instructions from Congress, 
which determined that rent ceilings should allow land- 
lords a “fair net operating income,” the Expediter an- 
nounced on May 2 that the formula meant in the con- 
crete a net operating income varying from twenty per 
cent on large properties to thirty per cent on small hold- 
ings. Thereupon the ceiling caved in on Mr. Woods. 
Accepting an invitation to explain the regulations to a 
small group in New York, he arrived to find 869 angry 
and militant tenants and landlords waiting for him at 
the Engineering Auditorium on West Thirty-Ninth Street. 
Police turned another 400 away. Mr. Woods spoke; 
various members of the audience spoke; there were 
shouts and derisive laughter. After the meeting stood ad- 
journed and the dust had somewhat settled, it was 
obvious that both landlords and tenants thought they 
were being robbed. Spokesmen for the landlords charged 
that the formula permitted only a 3-per-cent return on 
investment and completely ignored payments on interest 
and mortgage amortization. They wanted at least 6 per 
cent. A political leader, speaking for tenants, took ex- 
actly the opposite stand. He asserted that the formula 
would “gratify an undeserving minority—the landlords— 
and those party-liners for whom rent strikes loom as a 
dramatic opportunity to spread their divisionist poison.” 
Both sides, it seems to us, ought to cool off a bit and 
wait until the consequences of the formula are much 
clearer than they are now. The Housing Expediter, in 
making his decision, had at hand all the data on rents 
collected by Federal agencies from 1939 through 1946. 
It is only fair to presume that he is acting honestly and 
in the public interest. How about saving the threats and 
protests until study and experience have shown that some- 
one is really being hurt? 


Mr. Lewis and the fourth round 

As the maneuvering continued for a fourth-round wage 
increase, John L. Lewis began to edge toward the middle 
of the stage. He suddenly announced that the United 
Mine Workers were willing to negotiate a separate con- 
tract with the Southern Coal Producers Association and 
suggested that negotiations take place in Bluefield, W. 
Va. The unusual step of moving the bargaining sessions 
from Washington and New York started the usual run 
of rumors which follows almost any gesture of Mr. 
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Lewis. Actually the chief of the Mine Workers has to do 
very little to project himself into the middle of the labor- 
management picture. The nature of the coal business 
automatically puts him there. Without coal you can’t make 
steel, and without steel you can’t make automobiles, re- 
frigerators and all sorts of other products. If Mr. Lewis 
decides to strike for his objectives, Philip Murray’s job 
of negotiating with the steel industry is complicated no 
end. The same goes for Walter Reuther of the Auto 
Workers and the leaders of the Electrical Workers. A 
shutdown in coal takes the pressure off management in 
other industries. Why fear a strike when a shortage of 
materials threatens to shut you down anyhow? For the 
uncertainty generated last week by Mr. Lewis, other labor 
leaders found some consolation in first-quarter corpora- 
tion reports. Bethlehem Steel’s net profit was $33,129,574, 
over twice the earnings for the first quarter of 1948. 
U. S. Steel reported the largest net profit in any three 
months since 1929—no less than $49,928,670. General 
Motors broke all previous records. Its net income hit a 
dizzy $136,763,338. Last year’s figure was $96,481,412. 
Such reports encouraged labor leaders to believe that, 
despite scattered layoffs and cutbacks in production, basic 
industry was well able to put a few more pennies in the 
pay envelope. They were further encouraged by a survey 
of the National Foremen’s Institute which disclosed that 
1,200 contracts negotiated between March 1 and April 15 
called for average increases of nine cents an hour. 


Mr. Hoover stumbles 

With the Washington spotlight on Senate hearings on 
the Atlantic Pact and the spectacle of the House squaring 
away to debate labor legislation, it was easy to overlook 
an important controversy that broke out in the House 
Ways and Means Committee. At issue was the proper 
approach to social security. Testifying for a bill in- 
corporating the Administration’s program for liberalizing 
old-age and survivors insurance under the Social Security 
Act, Dean J. Douglas Brown of Princeton University 
observed : 

Relief and assistance may seem in the short run 

more popular and easier to administer, but unless 

controlled and replaced by contributory social in- 

surance as rapidly as possible they will lead us down 

the primrose path to state paternalism. 
Herbert Hoover, fresh from his study of the executive 
branch of the Government, took a sharply contrasting 
view. Opposing any enlargement of the Social Security 
Act at this time, he advocated Federal-State programs of 
direct relief to the aged and their dependents on a needs 
basis. He questioned the whole approach to security 
through the Social Security Act and suggested that the 
nation reconsider it. At this point Oscar Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator, quoted the report of the Citizens 
Advisory Council appointed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee last year under Republican auspices. The Council 
favored “as the foundation of the Social Security system 
the method of contributory social insurance with bene- 
fits related to prior earnings and awarded without 4 
needs test.” He quoted experts from private insurance 
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companies, all of whom favored increasing benefits under 
the Social Security Act so that the number of persons 
on relief could be reduced. He quoted the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, the Life Insurance Associ- 
ation of America, the Senate Advisory Council, as op- 
posed to Mr. Hoover’s criticisms of the Government's use 
of security-tax receipts. As the Citizens Advisory Council 
and the large private insurance companies represent a 
great body of informed public opinion on the desirability 
of insurance over relief, Mr. Hoover’s objections seem 
te be ill-founded. We hope that the coverage of con- 
tributory social-security insurance is expanded and the 
benefits increased by the present Congress. Public relief 
ought to be, as far as possible, replaced by insurance 
programs. The “dole” is not an American ideal. 


May Day around the world 

May 1, traditional day for communist and socialist 
demonstrations of their love for the working man, fol- 
lowed the usual pattern behind the Iron Curtain. In 
Moscow, in addition to ribald lampooning of U. S. leadets 
and charges of “warmongering,” there was a display of 
the newest Russian jet planes, “the fastest in the world.” 
Prague and Warsaw aped the master, though they had 
no jet planes to unveil. But on this side of the infamous 
Curtain there was a heartening development. Anti-com- 
munist forces seem increasingly aware that they can 
adopt some of the Red tactics and turn them to a good 
end. In Paris, Santiago, Havana, Berlin and many 
another capital, the anti-Reds organized their demonstra- 
tions and stole some of the totalitarian thunder. In Rome, 
for example, the Free Trade Unions for the first time 
held their own rally, and their growing strength may be 
judged by the fact that the communist-dominated General 
Federation of Labor now claims a fallen membership of 
five million. Two years ago it boasted of seven million. 
New York had its two parades and 30,000 Catholics at 
the Polo Grounds prayed for Russia and peace. Com- 
munism’s undiluted love for the working man is becom- 
ing more and more suspect in many quarters of the globe 
and the suspicion is growing more vocal and organized. 
Perhaps in these same quarters the conviction will also 
grow that Pope Pius XII spoke the simple truth in his 
May 1 address to a group of workers. He said: “The 
Church loves the working-man as such, favors labor con- 
tracts, defends a just salary, blesses the family and the 
home of the worker as well as the whole working world.” 
This May 1 witnessed, wherever it was possible, a more 
organized demonstration of those who really love the 
working-man. It was, for that reason, a memorable May 
Day. 


Anti-semitism behind the Iron Curtain 

Jews in Russia are not made any more comfortable 
these days by assurance that in the Soviet paradise anti- 
semitism is illegal. Not when anti-semitism is promoted 
as a government policy. The “anti-patriotic international- 
ism” of Zionism and the “bourgeois cosmopolitanism” 
that cultivates cultural contacts with the West are cur- 
rently convenient excuses for a public pilloring of Jewish 


artists and a bloodless (to date) pogrom of Jewish politi- 
cal figures. In addition to cartoons of hook-nosed intel- 
lectual traitors, it has become common practice in the 
magazine smear campaign to print original and identifi- 
ably Jewish names after the Slavic version. In Russia’s 
satellites the purge was described in a 58-page report 
issued on May 3 by the American Jewish Committee. 
It is not difficult to recognize the communist goal. 
Whether the victims be Zionists, Jewish community 
leaders, priests, ministers or rabbis, the offense is the 
same, failure to satisfy the requirements of Soviet 
fanaticism. 

Independent Jewish organizations are being dis- 
solved; Jewish religious and civic leaders are being 
purged, arrested or forced to flee; religious educa- 
tion is being abolished: Jewish cultural life is being 
destroyed and remaining Jewish organizations are 
being used for communist purposes. 

The result confirms the survey of the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee (Am. 3/12, p. 614). The blow-torch from behind 
the Iron Curtain reached as far as New York where the 
communist-controlled Yiddish newspaper, Freiheit, plead- 
ed guilty of being “Jewish, bourgeois, nationalist,” leav- 
ing red-faced the Jewish Reds in the Fur Workers Union, 
Incidentally, the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
had announced on April 17 that 1948 was a “good year” 
for Jews in America, with anti-semitism decreasing. In- 
cidentally, again, anti-Catholicism increased appreciably 
in America in 1948. 


Arms for Europe 

Secretary of State Acheson and Roving ERP Ambas- 
sador Harriman must be asking themselves just how one 
goes about the touchy business of winning friends and 
influencing people on Capitol Hill. Sensitive to criticism 
that the Administration has been sugar-coating pills in 
its dealings with Congress, the gentlemen did some blunt 
speaking a fortnight ago on military aid under the At- 
lantic Pact. Testifying before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, they said quite frankly that, though 
distinct, the question of the Atlantic Pact cannot be 
separated from the question of arms for Europe. As a 
reward for their plain talk, Senator Vandenberg ex- 
claimed that the Administration witnesses were tending 
“dangerously” to underestimate the Pact and exaggerate 
the military-aid program. If Senator Vandenberg, who 
has been closely associated with foreign policy for the 
past four years, reacted in this way, imagine the feelings 
of some of his isolationist colleagues. Yet on few subjects 
should sugar-coating be less necessary. Anybody who 
knows the mood of the peoples of Western Europe must 
realize that to them the Atlantic Pact alone is the most 
futile and dangerous of policies. Without an arms pro- 
gram to support it, they feel that the United States is 
asking them to stand up to Soviet Russia and, with chips 
on their shoulders and not much more than sling-shots 
in their hands, call the bully’s bluff. On May Day, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle told a Paris audience that the Atlantic 
Pact, since its provided no defined aid by which an ag- 
gressor might be repelled before crossing the frontiers of 
France, was no guarantee of the nation’s security. That is 
the important point to the European peoples. If the 
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Senators can understand only this much—that our 
friends abroad do not want to be “liberated” but saved 
from the tragedy of enemy occupation—they will see that 
military aid and the Atlantic Pact go together. To em- 
phasize this connection is not, as Senator Vandenberg 
said, a dangerous tendency. The real danger lies in clos- 
ing our eyes to it. 


Significance of Britain’s election 

Within the past two weeks British political leaders 
fired the opening shots in what Winston Churchill re- 
cently called “one of the most memorable” of all general 
elections. The elections are scheduled for next year. Ad- 
dressing a large audience in London’s Albert Hall on 
April 29, Anthony Eden revealed that the Conservative 
Party would offer a four-point domestic program opposed 
to Labor policies of socialization and high taxation. 
If elected, he pledged, the Conservatives would 1) cut 
government spending and reduce taxes, 2) put a stop to 
nationalization, 3) provide incentives at all income 
levels, and 4) revive the “Victorian respect for thrift.” 
In a reply, two days later, Prime Minister Attlee said 
that the Labor Party would take its stand on four free- 
doms: freedom of speech and conscience; freedom to 
choose the government; freedom for the individual from 
oppression by the strong; freedom for the individual 
from the tyranny of economic power in the hands of a 
few. Clarifying the last point he said: 

Freedom today does not consist, as the old-time 

individualist thought, of letting the individual strug- 

gle for mastery while the government holds the ring. 

Freedom can only be secured in an organized 

society where blind economic forces are controlled 

in the interests of all. 
Read in the light of Mr. Eden’s four-point program, 
these words reveal that the great issue in the British elec- 
tions is the nature of economic freedom. Catholics have 
a great opportunity to come forward with proposals 
which avoid both the excessive individualism of the 
“Victorian” ideal of economic freedom and the excessive 
absorption of social organization by the State (see 
“Catholic Judgment on ‘The Welfare State,’” Am. 4/2, 
p. 704). We stand for neither excessive individualism 
nor statism, but the encouragement and regulation by 
the state of social institutions so as to enable them to 
meet the needs of society. 


What the Justices read 

A member of the Tennessee bar, Walter P. Armstrong, 
conceived the novel idea of asking the Justices of the 
U. S. Supreme Court what books they read. The Justices 
generously consented to indicate the kind of books they 
at least “dipped into.” Mr. Armstrong lists them in the 
April issue of the American Bar Association Journal. 
One must bear in mind, of course, that some Justices 
have a lifetime of serious professional reading behind 
them, so their current reading is not necessarily indica- 
tive of their acquaintance with legal literature. The di- 
vergences are so wide, however, as to be highly inter- 
esting. Chief Justice Vinson and Justices Jackson, Frank- 
furter, Reed and Burton all presented rather imposing 
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lists. Mr. Jackson, for example, keeps abreast of Soviet 
jurisprudence, in which he became interested at Nurem- 
berg. Mr. Reed studied Joseph Stalin’s Leninism. This 
type of reading is useful for all cases involving Commun- 
ists and communism. Mr. Burton has done his colleagues, 
especially Mr. Frankfurter, the honor of reading their 
books, and he has read widely in the history of the Court. 
One wonders what he could learn, however, from an ele- 
mentary thing like T. J. Norton’s Constitution of the 
United States, now used as a hand-out by a propaganda 
agency. Mr. Frankfurter is especially interested in Jeremy 
Bentham’s utilitarianism, and in Sir John Maynard’s 
volumes on Russia. Mr. Reed specializes in criminal law, 
while Mr. Burton reads up on patents. Jackson, Frank- 
furter and Reed all thought Harold C. Laski’s The Amer- 
ican Democracy worth their time. Justices Douglas, Rut- 
ledge, Black and Murphy seem to do little reading in the 
field of law, the first-named listing The Coming of the 
Pond Fishes as one of his diversions. Mr. Murphy lists a 
dozen Catholic religious books, most of which a well- 
read Catholic would have got through many years ago. 
He mentions nothing in the legal field at all, and Mr. 
Armstrong makes no comment on his list. Notable omis- 
sions: The Roosevelt Court, by C. Herman Pritchett 
(mentioned only by Mr. Black) ; The First Freedom, by 
Wilfrid Parsons; Judicial Doctrines of Religious Rights 
in America, by W. G. Torpey; The American Constitu- 
tion, by Alfred H. Kelly and Winfred A. Harbison. The 


Justices seem to read little economics and sociology. 


Asbestos workers strike in Quebec 

Several well-informed and highly placed persons, con- 
versant with conditions in Quebec, have taken exception 
to our editorial comment, “Quebec’s asbestos strike” 
(Am. 4/23, p. 104). They have written to say that the 
strike involves the entire Canadian asbestos-producing 
area, including four asbestos-mining companies having 
no connection with Johns-Manville, and that only half of 
the five thousand strikers are employed by that Com- 
pany. Representatives of the Catholic Church are said to 
be more divided than we indicated. Johns-Manville con- 
tends that it has spent over a million dollars in the last 
ten years to improve health and dust conditions, not only 
in the mines but in the whole community. As wide cir- 
culation has been given to our editorial comment in 
Quebec by those who support the strike, we hope that 
wide circulation will be given to our willingness to hear 
the other side. We received a lengthy statement of Johns- 
Manville’s position, addressed to the editor personally. 
Our “Correspondence” columns can conveniently handle 
letters of only 250-300 words, and they should be clearly 
indicated as “for publication.” Next week we will run 
such a letter from Johns-Manville. 


Index to Volume LXXX 

Copies of the index to Volume LXXX, covering issues 
of AMERICA from October 9, 1948 to April 2, 1949, in- 
clusive, are now ready for distribution. Subscribers who 
wish copies can obtain them upon request from our busi- 
ness office at 70 East 45 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











Better relations between the President and the Congress 
are likely to come about by the word being quietly passed 
around that the program Mr. Truman outlined in his 
Inaugural and State-of-the-Nation addresses was never 
intended by him to be adopted in the first session of the 
8lst Congress, that it was a four-year proposal, that he 
will be satisfied if all or most of it is legislated by the 
end of his term in 1953. 

The significance of this takes several directions. For 
one thing, it ought to take the bitterness out of the con- 
gressional campaigns in 1950. There will be no compar- 
ing this Congress with other Congresses, as “the worst” 

r “next worst” (after all, it is a Democratic Congress) . 

Consequently, each Democratic and Republican Repre- 
sentative or Senator will run on his own record; the 
work he has done and the work he promises to do in 
fulfilling the program Mr. Truman has outlined. 

Second, it ought to go far to eliminate “politics” (the 
1950 elections) from consideration of pending legislation. 
Nobody will be sore if the whole program is not imme- 
diately legislated this year. 

Third, this very fact will make it very difficult to 
indulge in “deals” between the various group interests 
involved in the whole program, since the whole program 
is to be spread over this and the 82nd Congress. That is 





a precious asset for the Administration, as things stand. 

Finally, the President can with good grace, and grate- 
fully, consent to the adjournment of this session in June, 
without any threat of a special session later. He will have 
Congress “off his neck” from the end of June until it 
comes back in January, 1950. He can also in good faith 
praise the record of the session so far. After all, he has 
three sessions to go. 

A good deal of the confusion in the situation lies at 
the door of the Washington correspondents and the news- 
papers themselves. They took for granted that the Presi- 
dent wanted all his ideas legislated in this session. Such 
a thing had never been done, even under Roosevelt. Be- 
sides courage, the President has another characteristic 
of a good public servant: patience. He can afford to wait. 


There has, it seems to me, been a curious omission in 
the debates on the public-health program. It has to do 
with its cost. It has been well said about the members of 
the medical profession that they belong to the only 
profession which confessedly aims to put itself out of 
business—by keeping its clients healthy (ditto, the dental 
profession). In this respect health differs from old age, 
unemployment, disability from accidents, etc., which re- 
main fairly constant. The more we do about the public 
health, the better the health of the public will be. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the costs will decrease. In this case, 
the more we spend initially—whether by insurance pre- 
miums (preferably) or by dole payments—by the nature 
of the case, the less the payments will ultimately have 
to be. Wirrrip Parsons 
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From all over the country Associates are rallying to 
America! Listed below are the first ones to reply to our 
appeal. Is your name on the list? It is not too late to 


join. Are you hesitating because you just can’t “take 
on” another organization? Be reassured. By becoming 
an Associate you commit yourself to no further activity 
unless you freely choose to do so. In some cities— 
Chicago, Denver, Syracuse, New York—some Associates 
are organizing; and we're happy about it. We will wel- 
come just as warmly your individual allegiance. Let us 
print your name next week. Here are the first names to 
come in: 











CHARTER ASSOCIATES 


Crawford, Benjamin, T., New York, N. Y. 


Eckel, Mr. & Mrs. Jacob E., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Johnston, Harry S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Keenan, James E., Chicago, I. 
Macaulay, W. J. B., New te: N. Y. 
Moody, John, New "York, N. Y 


Ritter, Most Rev. Joseph E., St. Louis, Mo. 


e, Thomas E., Jr., Stamford, Conn 
go Philip. B. "Boston, Mass. 
Vail, Mrs. John F., Denver, Colorado. 


SuSTAINING ASSOCIATES 


Burkitt, John deP., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Campion Hall, Jesuit Retreat House, North 
Andover, Mass. 
Byrne, Margaret C., Rockaway Pk., N. Y. 
Dore, Hon. Edward S., New York, 2 ¥. 
an, L. William, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Haire, Andrew J., New York, N. y. 
Hoffmann, Mrs. W. F., East Orange, N. J. 
Kossmann, Anthony R., Jamaica, N. Y. 


i du Noiiy, Mrs. Pierre, New York, 


McCarthy, Catherine, Harrisburg, Pa. 
McMeel, Leo P., Great Falls, Montana. 
Mahon, Mr. & Mrs. R. C., Iron River, Mich. 
am, amg Francis S., Los _— Cal, 
— Mr. & Mrs. Jos. H., Syracuse, 


O’Connor, John J., Wasvingion, oe C: 
Ross, Thomas J., New Y. ork, 
— Mr. & Mrs. Carl r Syracuse, 


Walsh, Daniel E., Oakland, Calif. 
Whitby, Dr. Geo. W., New York, N. Y. 


CoopeRATING ASSOCIATES 


Boettinger, Mary L., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Bouscaren, Anthony T., San Francisco, Cal. 
Bowdern, Dr. Edward H., St. Louis, Mo. 
Buckley, Louis F., Chicago, IIL 

Burns, Rev. F. J., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Byrne, Catherine, Baltimore, Md. 
Callegary, Claude L., Baltimore, Md. 
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Carr, Mr. & Mrs. H. B., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Clarke, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur, Hackensack, 


N. J. 
Coburn, J. W., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Connors, Rev. ‘3. W., Lakewood, N. J: 
Cortese, Dr. Thomas A,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cronyn, Mrs. J. B., Detroit, Michigan. 
Crump, Elmo E., West Caldwell, N. J. 
Cunningham, Patrick M., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Curtin, James D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cygan, Henry F., Chicago, Il. 
Dawson, Robert C., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Deckop, Charles, Buffalo, N. Y. 
—— Francis Gerard, Richmond Hill, 


Denvir, Robert S., Hartsdale, - 

Duffy, Mary C., South Orange, N J. 

Dwyer, Dan, Syracuse, N 

Earnest, Bee, Toledo, Ohio. 

Fagan, "Patrick T., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Fiorelli, Thomas A, Staten Island, N. Y 

Fitzgerald, Margaret, Palisade, Nebr. 

Fitzgibbon, Gerald, Chicago, Il. 
(Continued on inside back cover) 











Religious best sellers 
There used to be a fairly standard grumble among those 


interested in promoting Catholic literature. It was sup- 
posed to answer the question why more Catholic books 
weren't sold and it consisted in a shrug of the shoulder 
and the statement that “well, Catholics don’t read much.” 

That may have been true, say a decade ago, but it is 
not true now. Obviously, it should not be true, for we 
are now moving into an era wherein the fruits of Catholic 
education are becoming more manifest. Not all Catholic 
graduates, of course, carry into their adult lives habits 
of study and reading, but if a good percentage did not, 
then we would have seriously to examine our consciences 
on the effectiveness of Catholic education. 

Theory aside, facts prove that Catholics are reading 
more today than ever before. The Publishers’ Weekly 
for April 9 reports that “Catholic books are generally the 
top sellers this spring.” The by now famous Seven Storey 
Mountain has sold almost 200,000 copies. Seeds of Con- 
templation by the same author (Thomas Merton, to 
impart some unnecessary information), is the fastest sell- 
ing book New Directions has ever published. The first two 
printings of 7,500 copies each have been sold out since 
March 2. 

Thomas Merton is the religious book news of the year, 
but others make good showings, too. Father James Kel- 
ler’s You Can Change the World has gone to the number 
of 95,000. More remarkable, perhaps, is the sale of The 
Teaching of the Catholic Church. It is a two-volume set 
selling at $12.50, but, despite the price, 10,000 sets have 
been sold. 

It is reported that Sheed and Ward had the most suc- 
cessful March since the opening of the firm’s American 
branch in 1933. Advance orders for Immortal Diamond 
(studies on Gerard Manley Hopkins) were very high. 

Msgr. Fulton Sheen makes the best-seller list again. 
Last fall his Philosophy of Religion went very well, and 
his recent Peace of Soul sold out the first printing of 
35,000 and has gone into two more. 

Not all the readers of these books, naturally, are 
Catholics. In fact, one of the astonishing things about 
The Seven Storey Mountain is the number of non-Cath- 
olics to whom it appeals. But we may presume that the 
vast majority of readers of these Catholic books are 
Catholic, and that Catholics, therefore, do read. 

Publishers, it is said, give three reasons for this ad- 
mirable trend. There seems, they say, to be “a return to 
religion” since the war; religious books are a good value 
for the money at a time when living expenses are going 
up; publishers and booksellers are promoting religious 
books more vigorously. The first of these reasons may 
be largely discounted as far as Catholic readers go, 
and it would seem that another reason has been over- 
looked. 

That reason is the simple one that these are all good 
books. With the exception of You Can Change the World 
(which makes no pretentions to literary style, being more 
or less in the nature of a handbook), these are well- 
written, cogent, craftsmanlike jobs. They are proof that 
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religious books need not be cloying and that, when they 
are not, they will be read widely. 

The religious book has an apostolate to perform today 
that is tremendously fruitful. In an age of secularism, 
with religion divorced from education, the religious book 
is often the only means of contact between religion and 
the “modern mind.” Catholics in general do not read 
them for that reason, but they can share in the apostolate 
if they will pass the word along that religious books can 
be, and are right now to a marked degree, good reading. 


Watching China turn Red 


As the Chinese Communists were announcing that they 
had cut off rail communications between Hangchow and 
Nanchang, southeast of Shanghai, the American people 
were impatiently waiting for the State Department to 
break its silence regarding China. Mr. Acheson’s in- 
articulateness is sphinx-like. 

Under-Secretary of State James E. Webb recently 
assured a gentleman named Frederick C. McKee, accord- 
ing to the latter, that “Our policy in China is under the 
most serious consideration at the time.” The Chinese Red 
Army is pushing into South China. After months of chok- 
ing at the gnat of the blockade of Berlin, we are swallow- 
ing the camel of communist domination of China. The 
country wants to know what we are going to do under 
these fearfully embarrassing circumstances. We are as- 
sured that the State Department is “considering” our 
“policy in China.” 

The disgraceful fact is that we have no “policy in 
China” to consider. We have had no policy for two 
years. What ought to be considered now, and should 
have been considered two years ago, is whether it 
wouldn’t be a good idea to have a policy towards China. 
We have a general anti-totalitarian policy, but it seems 
to exhaust itself in Europe. 

Before we adopt a policy towards China, the first step 
is to clear away the debris so that we can see what 
has happened in the last two years. The illusion still exists 
that we have poured $2 billion in military assistance into 
China since V-J Day, and that ninety per cent of it has 
fallen into the hands of the Communists. This illusion 
reappeared in the New York Times as recently as April 
24. On May 2, in an editorial, the Times itself renounced 
that distortion of what has happened: 


When General Chennault appears this week before 
two congressional committees, those groups will be 
well advised to ask him for the actual truth about 
American aid to the Government in China. That 
truth has not been frankly told in Washington, and 


many Americans still believe that this country has 
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given two billion dollars in military aid to China 

since V-J Day, in spite of Secretary Acheson’s ex- 

planation that that was not what he meant to imply. 

(Italics inserted.) 

That is a very interesting correction, coming from the 
Times. For it was in that newspaper, on December 19, 
1948, that Felix Belair, Jr. broke the first-page news of 
the allegedly adequate military aid of $2 billion we had 
sent the Nationalists in a vain effort to hold back the 
Red tide. The very critical analysis of Mr. Belair’s fig- 
ures by the American China Policy Association was 
questioned, but it now seems that even the Times accepts 
it as valid. On Sunday, May 1, it published Mr. McKee’s 
long letter pointing out that no more than $105 million 
of effective military aid has been sent to China since V-J 
Day, and even that aid has been delayed. We gave more 
real military Lelp to Turkey than we gave to China. 

If we wake up from our Oriental slumber, we can still 
check the advance of the Chinese Reds. In the first place, 
they have never had to organize and administer the eco- 
nomic systems of China’s large cities. Shanghai’s huge 
power company, for example, needs American and British 
oil. Without power, Shanghai’s huge textile industry 
would collapse. Through ECA we have provided 60 per 
cent of Shanghai’s food. Cannot we make up our minds 
to shut off these supplies and cripple Red China? 

Even militarily, all is not lost. How much miltiary aid 
would it take to help the Nationalist forces to retain con- 
trol of Canton and Formosa? Probably not very much. 
We ought to help them to retain a foothold somewhere 
on Chinese soil, to harry the Reds and prevent them 
from organizing all China in a solid Soviet front in Asia. 
What we could do if we tried, we do not know. So far, 
we really have not tried. 


China in the UN 


A complete debacle of Nationalist forces in China might 
conceivably have its repercussions in the UN when the 
Chinese Communists there seek diplomatic recognition by 
the various nations. At present Moscow still adheres to 
the Sino-Soviet Treaty of August, 1945 and still recog- 
nizes the Chinese Nationalist Government. The Soviet 
Union was the first to dispatch her ambassador to Canton 
when the Nationalist Government moved, whereas the 
U. S. ambassador stayed on in Nanking. 

Should the Kremlin at any future time revoke the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty, however, and thereupon grant diplo- 
matic recognition to the new communist regime in China, 
and should the Western Powers continue to recognize the 
Nationalist Government wherever it might be situated, 
the UN Security Council might be unable to continue to 
function. An insoluble dispute might develop over which 
“government” of China would have the right to appoint 
a delegate to sit in China’s permanent Council seat with 
a right of veto. 

The solution of this serious problem, which may well 
arise, is hard to foretell in view of the fact that the veto 
power rests in the hands of the U.S.A., United Kingdom 
and France, on the one hand, and of the USSR on the 


other, in addition to China. Diplomats are concerned 
about this possibility because of the vital position of the 
Security Council with its veto powers in the entire UN 
structure. If such an impasse occurs, the Soviet Union 
could assert that the Security Council is not a legally 
constituted body as long as a representative of the Na- 
tionalist Government occupies China’s chair. This could 
pose a life-and-death issue for the UN. 


_Germany and Europe 


The cold war has been fought for one principal prize— 
Germany. On that sector of the continuing war the Rus- 
sians seem definitely to have lost. 

The lifting of the Berlin blockade appears virtually 
assured. The lifting of the blockade, moreover, will not 
deter nor even delay the formation of a government for 
Western Germany. It was to prevent the political salvag- 
ing of Germany and to force the West to retreat to the 
Rhine that the Soviets sealed off the city nearly a year 
ago. Their effort failed. Despite our unmitigated defeat 
in the Orient, we can be grateful that the tide has turned 
in our favor in Europe. 

We now have a heartening answer to the key question 
of the postwar years—would Germany find its proper 
place in the European community or would her strength 
and skills be meshed into the Russian machine of world 
domination? Germany remains a part of Europe. 

For this happy outcome there is credit enough for all. 
General George C. Marshall’s refusal on December 15, 
1947 to seek agreement for the simple sake of agreement 
unveiled the futile fiction of “discussions” of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers looking to a German settlement. In 
the face of Soviet stubbornness, the determinaticn of 
England and America on June 1, 1948 put the Russians 
on the defensive. The magnanimity of the Marshall Plan 
put victory within our reach. It has won us the apprecia- 
tion of all the statesmen of the West, including the Ger- 
mans, as expressed most recently by Sir Stafford Cripps: 
“In one year ECA has done more for European unity 
that was accomplished in the preceding 500 years.” 

Germany’s neighbors, despite their ancient fear of a 
strong power across the Rhine, realistically included 
Western Germany, the machine-shop of Europe, among 
the Marshall Plan beneficiaries. German political lead- 
ers themselves jeopardized their future careers in eight 
tedious months of constitution-drafting at Bonn—deep- 
rooted nationalism was scarcely likely to applaud their 
acceptance of a divided Germany. Meanwhile the resolute 
flyers of the Anglo-American airlift proved dramatically 
to the Russians—and to the Germans—that we could 
deliver the goods despite winter fogs and Soviet threats. 
The flexibility of France’s Foreign Minister, Robert Schu- 
man, made possible the simplified joint Occupation 
Statute which opened the door to a working and work- 
able agreement with the German politicians. Unlimited 
credit is ungrudgingly due to Stalin, the architect of the 
Atlantic Pact and the instigator of the West’s recovery 
of its sense of community. 

General Lucius D. Clay, who retires on May 15, played 
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the part of a prime agent in saving Germany for Europe. 
In the words of President Truman: “His name will al- 
ways be associated with one of the toughest tasks and 
accomplishments of American history.” With General 
Clay must be associated his political adviser, Robert D. 
Murphy. They stand as symbols of the State Department 
position, clearly and vigorously outlined by Secretary 
Acheson in his address to the Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation on April 28. 

The Secretary of State gave the people of Western Ger- 
many assurance that we “will agree to no general solu- 
tion for Germany into which the basic safeguards and 
benefits of the existing Western German arrangements 
would not be absorbed.” Non-German Europeans were 
assured “that this Government will agree to no arrange- 
ments concerning Germany which do not protect the 
security interests of the European community.” Our own 

The freight trains which will roll into Berlin on May 
12 will carry the good news that Russia has yielded on 
at least one sector of the cold war in the face of our 
steadfastness. Other factors may have entered into the 
Russians’ act of appeasement—eagerness to exploit their 
Far Eastern conquests, preoccupation with the dangerous 
distraction of Titoism, the cost of curtailed trade in their 
zone, and the hope of winning the good will of the 
Germans. But whatever, in sum, may have finally moved 
the Soviets, the Western Powers must not relax the 
firmness that won Berlin, when the Council of Foreign 
Ministers assembles in Paris on May 23. 


Why trade unions? 


“After the old trade guilds had been destroyed in the 
last century ... ,” wrote Pope Leo XIII in 1891, “and 
when public institutions and legislation had cast off tradi- 
tional religious teaching, it gradually came about that the 
present age handed over the workers, each alone and de- 
fenseless, to the inhumanity of employers and the un- 
bridled greed of competitors.” Therein, the Pope ex- 
plained, lay the origins of modern industrial conflict. 

Much better than the generation to which the encyclical 
Rerum Novarum was addressed, we understand that 
secularism is indeed a basic cause of social strife and 
class warfare. One may reasonably doubt, however, 
whether we see today the significance of the Papal refer- 
ence to the medieval guilds any more clearly than did 
the highly individualistic men of the 1890's. 

How many of us have a real appreciation of the nature 
of trade unionism, which is the modern form of the old 
craftsmen guilds, or of its function in society? Is it - <- 
true that many industrialists still regard a trade union— 
any kind of a trade union—as a sort of necessary evil 
which they must live with only because the law coerces 
them to do so? Even people who sympathize with trade 
unionism, despite the defects of trade unionists, some- 
times do so for the wrong reason, or at least for one that 
is inadequate. They look upon unionism as a necessary 
defense against the unjust, anti-social employer. If em- 
ployers were generally fair-minded and benevolent, these 
friends of the workingman would, apparently, see no need 
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or justification for trade unionism. They miss almost 

completely its wider social significance. 

The immediate occasion of these remarks is an article, 
“Social Function of Trade Unionism,” which appeared 
in the June, 1947 number of the Political Science Quar. 
terly and is reprinted in part in the current issue of the 
Catholic Mind. Though the author, Professor Frank 
Tannenbaum of Columbia University, is not a Catholic, 
he reveals that profound understanding of our social 
philosophy which one occasionally finds in scholars who 
sincerely seek the truth. His article is one of the best 
commentaries on Pope Leo’s reference to the destruction 
of the guilds that we have ever seen. 

Professor Tannenbaum finds that the great crime of 
the “Industrial Revolution” was to isolate the individual 
and leave him helpless and exposed in our machine 
society. He writes: 

What the “Industrial Revolution” did to the in- 

‘ dividual, and especially to the individual laborer. 
was to disrupt his society, tear him loose from a 
traditional family and communal mooring and 
throw him upon his own resources. The timeless 
custom of being a member of a community, of be- 
longing to a landed estate, of carrying on one’s 
work in a family, or a “cottage industry,” of being 
identified with a guild, of having a “mystery,” in 
short, of being interlaced within a society as a moral 
person and having a specific “status,” wore away 
more or less rapidly and in varying degrees. Man, 
for the first time in his history, was individualized 
to an extent he had never been previously. 

Anyone with a knowledge of history, or of human nature, 
could have foretold the reaction of workers to this process 
of atomization. Grouped together physically in the in- 
dustrial process, they “discovered a moral dependence 
upon each other and a basis of common faith, interest 
and objective.” This they expressed through trade 
unionism. Dr. Tannenbaum truly observes: 

The trade-union movement represents a return to an 

older and socially “normal” way of life on the part 

of the men, skilled and unskilled, who do the labor 
of the world. If the historical record has any mean- 
ing, then we must assume that a sense of identity 
among men engaged in a common craft, trade, in- 
dustry or occupation is an organic relationship to 
the function. Men functionally identified develop a 
sense of their part of the social universe which is 
peculiarly their own and which they, in fact, can 
share with no one else. How otherwise explain the 
fact that the guild for traders, craftsmen and artisans 
is a seemingly universal phenomenon? 
Trade unionism came because it was in the nature of 
things, not because outside agitators stirred up other- 
wise contented workingmen. Man is a social and moral 
being. He is a member of a society, and society is, or 
ought to be, organic. He is not an isolated individual 
moved solely by thought of gain or loss. The concept of 
economic man is a myth, as Dr. Tannenbaum rightly 
says—and therein lies the real meaning of unionism: 

If there is any meaning that can be derived from 

the persistent grouping of men about their tools or 

within their industry, it is the very clear attempt to 
reassert human experience, namely, that work must 
fill a social, a moral, as well as an economic role. 


That is what Leo XIII said a half century ago. 
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Those Snow-white 
Chinese Reds 


James F. Kearney 








With world communist “peace” congresses cheering the 
news of Red victories in anguished China, here in Amer- 
ica there are still men trying to soothe us with the idea 
that maybe things aren’t so bad out there after all. Take 
the case of Edgar Snow. In answer to the question: “Will 
China become a Russian satellite?” (Satevepost, 4/9/49), 
Mr. Snow says he believes there is a good chance that 
Red China will not play Stalin’s game. 

The Post editor’s statement that the author of the 
article “knows the Chinese Communists perhaps better 
than any other American” warrants examination of the 
record of this “authority” on the China Reds. In the 
beginning of the article in question, Mr. Snow says: “It 
has never been my contention that the Chinese Com- 
munists are not really Communists.” If he will consult 
his own book, People on Our Side (Random House, 1944, 
p. 290), he will read: “For Americans with little back- 
ground on China the term ‘Communist’ may be mislead- 
ing. The fact is that ‘communism’ was never established 
in China . . . and Chinese Communists never claimed 
otherwise.” In the course of years we find that Mr. Snow 
has contradicted himself half a dozen times on this par- 
ticular point. When the Party line says these Chinese are 
Red, then for Edgar Snow they become really Red; if 
Moscow calls for another color, he complies in his cheer- 
ful, dogmatic statements. In quoting Mr. Snow, therefore, 
one should give the exact year, month, day—perhaps 
even the hour—he held that particular opinion. It is all 
so reminiscent of the communist policy of confusion. 

A couple of thousand Catholic missionaries have lived 
in Chinese communist-held areas for quite some time. If 
Mr. Snow or the editors of the Post wish to inform 
themselves of real conditions in those territories, they 
should condescend to consult the nearest Catholic editor. 
The Catholic press, for years, has faithfully reported eye- 
witness accounts by bishops, priests and sisters, and has 
published reliable news items gathered by NCWC corre- 
spondents. 

The facts Mr. Snow and the Post editor might learn 
are as follows: in Red areas, although the people are told 
they are sovereign, they have nothing to say. The Red 
regime has promised heaven, and has given the poor 
people hell. To date the Chinese Communists have piled 
up a hideous record of murder (almost a hundred mis- 
sionaries since VJ day) terrorism, pillage, land con- 
fiscation; denial of free speech, free press, free worship; 
suppression of mission schools; violation of every basic 
principle an American holds dear. 

In case Mr. Snow should say these reports are exag- 
gerated, or unauthenticated, we refer him to quotations 
from the China Weekly Review (11/15/47, p. 350), a 
leftist Shanghai magazine for which he used to work. On 








Father James F. Kearney, S.J., has years of personal 
experience of the Chinese people in general and of 
Chinese Communists in particular to qualify him as 
a critic of Edgar Snow’s journalistic gyrations on the 
present Chinese tragedy. Fr. Kearney spent‘ eighteen 
years working in the Chinese mission field, as teacher, 
editor and radio-league director. 


the land-reform program, we read: “Article 2: Land 
ownership rights of all landlords are abolished.” “Article 
3: Land ownership of all ancestral shrines, temples, 
monasteries, schools, institutions and organizations is 
abolished.” “Article 11: All land deeds and all notes on 
debts contracted prior to the reform of the agrarian sys- 
tem shall be declared null and void.” This is the program 
Mr. Snow is asking Americans to subsidize, as the Post 
article reveals. 

The following statement by P. Joliet, a Frenchman, is 
merely one of hundreds that could be quoted to indicate 
the feeling of the Chinese toward the Reds: 

Having lived constantly in close contact with the 
peasants in North China for ten years and experien- 
ced every stage of the conquest of that region by the 
8th (Red) Army, I have been a witness of the atti- 
tude of the population in regard to them and can 
give my word of honor that 99 per cent of the popu- 
lation (others say only 95 per cent) curse the Red 
regime in their heart, and even openly when they are 
assured of privacy and can speak in Chinese to a 
foreigner whom they trust. All praise the regime in 
words, hide their resentment and show themselves 
satisfied when they have to speak through an in- 
terpreter to foreigners. This is out of fear of re- 
prisals: torture, pillage, forced labor. Hence, the 
testimony of any foreigner accompanied by Com- 
munists has no value as an indication of the true 
mentality of the people. 


M. Joliet, who knows the Chinese language and mentality 
thoroughly, singles out Edgar Snow’s Red Star Over 
China as a book that definitely does not represent the 
Chinese peasant’s real reaction to communism. He and all 
China residents know that during the past year, at the 
mere rumor of a Red advance, even the poorest in a 
Chinese village would drop everything and run. The 
thousands of destitute refugees from Red areas who have 
been cared for by missionaries, and others near the large 
cities are eloquent proof of what the people think of 
China’s Reds. 

In his Post article Edgar Snow has summed up his 
reasons for believing we can deal with Chinese com- 
munism. We select a few points for examination. 

1. The contention that Moscow can’t hope to control 
China is based on the belief that China’s Marxists have 
been internationalists in theory but nationalists in prac- 
tice. This is the present theme song of most U. S. leftists. 
Back in the early 1920’s Moscow’s leaders argued: 
“World revolution isn’t progressing very well in Europe. 
It will begin effectively only when Asia’s hundreds of 
millions of oppressed peoples have been put into motion. 
Far-off China is the key to Bolshevist success.” There is 
little attempt by leftists to deny Moscow’s influence in the 
early days of the Chinese Red party, but they deny it is 
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clear after 1927. Before the House Committee in March, 
1948, however, Mr. William Bullitt testified: 

In 1934 when I was ambassador in Moscow the 

Soviet Government issued a book (we bought copies 

for the U. S. Government) entitled: The Strategy 

and Tactics of Communist Revolution in China, in 
which it listed 40 directives it had given the Chinese 

Communist Party on how to conduct its affairs. In 

1935 when I was at Moscow, representatives of the 

Chinese Communist Party were prima donnas at the 

meeting of the Third Internationale in Moscow. The 

Party line has never been broken by the Chinese 

Communist Party. . . . The same man, Mao Tse-tung, 

is conducting the Communist Party of China today 

who has conducted it for the past 20 years. 

To show how the Chinese Reds have always veered with 
the party-line: early in 1935 they were instructed by 
Moscow, says Freda Utley (who once worked in the 
Moscow bureau directing China Red affairs), to cease 
fighting Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang and try to 
make an alliance with them against Japan. They did so. 
After the Russo-Japanese pact in April, 1941, the Chinese 
Reds obediently followed Russia in recognizing Japan’s 
Manchukuo, and denounced all Chinese who objected. 
In the 1944 Japanese drive south, which almost lost the 
China war for the U. S. and Chiang, the Chinese Reds did 
nothing serious to prevent this or to cut the Japanese 
communications. Our missionaries lived in those areas 
and report that one-tenth of the Red effort was expended 
against the Japanese, the other nine-tenths to consolidate 
their own position for postwar work against the Chinese 
Government. 

2. Mr. Snow goes on to say: “Except Yugoslavia, 
China has the only Communists who actually came to 
power without direct political or military dependence 
upon Russian arms.” By Russian arms he doubtless means 
arms manufactured in Russia. In his article he never 
mentions the well-known fact that Russia turned over to 
her Chinese satellites the huge supply of Japanese arms 
they captured, and which by treaty should have gone to 
the Chinese Government. Major General Chennault, who 
should be a better authority on this point than Edgar 
Snow, estimates that there was enough Japanese materiél 
to equip a million Chinese Reds for ten years of fighting. 
This single item represents Moscow’s huge stake in the 
outcome of the China war, and far outweighs anything 
the U. S. has contributed to stave off a Kremlin victory. 
Yet it does not prevent Mr. Snow from asserting: “From 
the best information I could get when I was in Korea 
in 1946, the Russians had given little help to the Chinese 
Reds. The latter were rather inclined to look upon their 
‘loyal allies’ as an obstacle.” 

3. The next affirmation of note is this: “It is doubtful 
if 10 per cent of the Chinese Central Committee are 
Soviet-educated. In the rank and file not one in 10,000 
has been sent to Russia.” That is just about the right 
proportion needed to take over any nation for the Krem- 
lin. “They have learned their Marxism largely from the 
history of the Chinese party, the textbooks and doctrines 
worked out in the writings of Mao Tse-tung.” If Mao 
were not an orthodox Marxist, that might be dangerous; 
but in 1945 he stated categorically to newsman John 
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Roderick: “Chinese Communists are completely, irre- 
vocably and aggressively communist in the full sense of 
the Marxian and Leninist word.” General Wedemeyer 
before the House Committee in March, 1948, was asked: 
“Are the Chinese Communists primarily Communists, or 
Chinese patriots?” His reply: “Mao Tse-tung, through 
Chou En-lai, stated categorically to me that they are 
Communists as such. They are definitely Communists as 
we understand the term Communist. I asked them: ‘If you 
had to choose between the communist movement and your 
country, China, which would you choose?’ Chou En-lai 
said: ‘the Communist side.’ ” 

Further, when the Cominform denounced Tito last 
year, Mao denounced Tito; when Reds in all the big 
countries made their open profession of loyalty to Stalin 
in case of war against the 
Soviet Union, the China 
Reds, according to an April 
3 AP dispatch from Shang- 
hai, obediently followed suit 
by denouncing the North At- 
lantic Pact and declaring 
they would “march forward 
hand in hand with the ally 
of China, the Soviet Union 
. .. to overthrow the entire imperialist system and realize 
the liberation of all mankind.” 

In this question of the strained relations between Mao 
and Stalin that Mr. Snow has conjured up, where does 
America come in? Mr. Snow thinks of everything: “So 
long as it is true that the U. S. is the main support of the 
old regime in China . . . Americans will easily hold their 
present position as foreign enemy Number One.” How 
can we escape that odious title? It’s all very simple. Mr. 
Snow pictures it thus: Mao Tse-tung has outlined a huge 
reconstruction program. But the new communist state is 
really in a bad way and deserves American sympathy— 
“It starts off with a nation that is bankrupt . . . its cities 
ruined, its railways wrecked, its machinery antiquated or 
useless, its river and canal systems broken down, its 
people hungry, weary and ragged, eager to work but 
lacking tools.” That’s where Uncle Sam comes in. “If the 
new regime is to make a speedier success of modernizing 
China than its predecessors, it will have to seek aid wher- 
ever practical, rather than abide by ideological prefer- 
ences.” 

One has to admire the temerity of Mr. Snow in asking 
the U. S. taxpayer to finance a needy Red regime in the 
midst of the “cold war” between us and Russia. To see 
its absurdity, it is only necessary to ask what our re- 
action would have been to a similar request from a pro- 
Hitler American asking us to finance a newly conquered 
puppet state. The British in Hong Kong, who held much 
the same opinion as Edgar Snow about the Chinese com- 
munist desire for trade with non-Soviet states, have al- 
ready been sadly disillusioned by their experience in 
newly captured Tiensin and Peiping and have had to 
close down their offices. The recent naval incident on 
the Yangtse augurs a speedy end to such ideas. 

Were Mr. Snow a real authority on the Chinese Reds 
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he would know what everyone who has lived with them 
for a long period knows: that they have no desire to 
build up the living standard of their people. On the 
contrary, as a foreign doctor who got caught in Chefoo 
when the Reds moved in told me over a year ago in 
China: “The aim of the Reds is to reduce everyone, rich 
and poor, foreigner and Chinese, to the level of the 
Shanghai beggar.” Edgar Snow, having lived in Shang- 
hai, knows what that means. My guess is that if there is 
any important foreign trade going out of the newly con- 
quered China ports it will go to Soviet Dairen and Port 
Arthur, so generously handed over to Moscow by an 
ailing President Roosevelt without previously consulting 
Chiang Kai-shek, head of an allied government. 

If there is any important element in our State Depart- 
ment taking Mr. Snow’s ideas seriously this may explain 
the disastrous Far Eastern policy the Department has 
been following. Mr. Snow’s opinions may be due to 
ignorance, but the State Department has been kept well 
informed on the real character of China’s Reds. American 
Catholics could help by backing up those Senators who 
demand a quick investigation of those responsible for 
engineering the collapse of the only group resisting Red 
domination of China. Those who sold Chiang down the 
river would like to do the same for General MacArthur; 
and their master plan also calls for turning the Philip- 
pines and Southeast Asia over to Moscow. It ought to 
be possible to replace these men with Americans. 


Sisterhoods 
need vocations 


Edward F. Garesché 








Since the publication in AMERICA of a series of articles 
on vocations by the present writer some eight years ago, 
an immense increase of interest in the subject has been 
noted, both among the clergy and the laity. In those 
earlier articles I gave a detailed account of the results of 
a questionnaire | had sent to many religious communities 
of women throughout the United States. The answers by 
Mothers General and Mothers Provincial showed their 
keen anxiety over the situation. While the demand for 
the work of their sisters was constantly increasing, the 
number of vocations was inadequate, in most cases, even 
to keep up the work they were doing. The detailed re- 
plies showed that the institutions were getting only about 
three-fourths as many postulants as they needed for up- 
keep and normal expansion. 

The interest and appreciation stirred up by these arti- 
cles was gratifying. Many who had been unaware of the 
perplexities of the Superiors began to take a lively inter- 
est in the question of vocations. Other interesting sur- 
veys were made, some based on the replies of sisters 
themselves, Diocesan study programs have in the mean- 
time been successfully carried forward. Meetings were 
airanged to suggest ways and means of increasing voca- 
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Interested 
in youn¢ people? 


.. Who isn't? 


You are of course. You're a great and 
generous race, you American Catholics, and 
you love your young people. Our Blessed 
Mother loves them too. 

And in this month of May the Sodality of 
Our Lady invites the friends and clients of 
Mary to join us as partners in the Sodality’s 
magnificent program for Catholic youth, a 
program of 


character development, wholesome 
recreation, citizenship, a purpose- 
ful, constructive attitude toward 
life .. . through 


spiritual leadership schools, conventions, ral- 
Wks 

the Summer School of Catholic Action, at- 
tended by thousands of young people every 
summer... 

Cana Conferences, directed to making modern 
marriages successful .. . 

publications, including magazines, books, 
pamphlets, plays, study club, radio, and 
catechetical material . . . more than 27,- 
000,000 pamphlets have been distributed by 
our office... 

a personal guidance radio program, “Ask 
Father Lord.” .. . 

volumes of correspondence with those who 
use our services. 


All this costs a great deal of money. The 
Sodality Central Office charges no dues or 
assessments, and the Jesuit Fathers accept no 
salary for their work. Any money they earn 
and their personal gifts are used to support 
the Sodality movement. 

In recent times we have not been able to 
earn enough. Printing costs rose, paper prices 
jumped, the cost of everything we do for 
young people tripled. 

Yet our work must go on, and it will with 
your help. Our goal is a $500,000 Building 
and Endowment Fund, and no gift is too small 
or none too large for the work to be done. 


Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 


Donations to the Sodality of Our Lady are allow- 
able as income tax deduction. Please make checks 
payable to the Sodality of Our Lady and mail 
them to Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., The Queen’s 
Work, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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tions, notably the regional conferences organized by the 
Missionary Union of the Clergy. And while, before the 
publication of the series, few articles had appeared on 
the subject, since that time our Catholic periodicals have 
given considerable space to this topic of vocations, and 
the pressing need of encouraging more of them. 

With these facts in mind, it seemed important to bring 
the survey up to date. Interest in the subject remains 
high, but the need of vocations is apparently even greater 
than before. My office therefore addressed another ques- 
tionnaire to communities all over the United States, in 
which we asked Mothers General and Provincial to 
answer a series of questions: 1) What has been the num- 
ber of postulants during the past years, since the last 
survey? 2) What number is needed per year to carry 
on work and allow for a normal growth? 3) What 
measures are you taking to increase the number of ap- 
plicants, and which are most effective? 4) What present 
influences and conditions do you think favorable to voca- 
tions, and which are unfavorable? 5) What suggestions 
can you make to increase the number of vocations? Are 
conditions becoming better, or are they the same, or 
worse? Superiors have been very generous in giving 
their time and interest to answering these questions. The 
sum total of their replies presents perhaps the best pic- 
ture obtainable of present conditions and the trends. 

The situation, as revealed by the survey, is even worse 
than at the time of the last questionnaire. The previous 
survey showed that some eight years ago our communities 
were getting only three-fourths as many vocations as they 
needed. From the recent answers it would appear that 
by and large they are receiving only one-third the num- 
ber they need. Among all the communities which have 
replied to our recent questionnaire, the total number of 
postulants averaged eight a year for each community; the 
average number reported as necessary for these same 
communities is twenty-four a year. The current reports 
cover the eight years from 1940 to 1947. The mother 
houses are located in all parts of the country—north, 
south, east and west. The need seems a general one. 

Some communities, it is revealed, fall far below this 
average: others surpass it. One Superior reports that 
her community has not had a single applicant from this 
country during all those years, though they need five a 
year to keep up. Another community, which needs three 
a year, has received only two applicants during the whole 
time. Another, needing twelve a year, has averaged one. 
We recall in this connection the statement of a Superior 
some years ago to the effect that there were in her com- 
munity that year fifteen golden jubilees, but only three 
applicants for admission. Even those communities receiv- 
ing large numbers of applicants are far below their need. 
One, which has averaged less than forty a year, needs one 
hundred and fifty. Another, needing a hundred a year, 
averaged less than twenty-five. In very few instances does 
the number of applicants equal the number needed, 
except in the case of contemplative communities, whose 
needs are very small. 

When we read the letters that accompany these ques- 
tionnaires, we find that they emphasize still more strongly 
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the need of more vocations. One Mother General says: 
“During the past year we have had to refuse seven 
schools, because we lack the sisters. The demands are 
so great that we could not even specify the number of 
applicants we need. We are being forced to employ lay 
teachers for the coming school semester.” Another 
writes: “We need at least six times as many applicants 
as we are receiving.” A third declares: “We are asked 
to make at least one new foundation every week, but of 
course we have no sisters to supply for these new tasks.” 
A fourth reports: “We could use three or four times as 
many candidates to staff our schools, hospitals and 
orphanages and fill the many requests for sisters that we 
now have to refuse.” A community which has averaged 
four applicants a year for the last eight years declares: 
“We need about twenty new vocations each year for at 
least the next five years, to care adequately for the 
growth and expansion of our houses; for this broadening 
of program has been going on, despite the extremely few 
vocations within the past eight years.” 

It is noteworthy that many of the Superiors, in reply- 
ing to the question: “What number is needed per year to 
carry on the work and allow 
for a normal growth?” used 
the expression “at least” in 
giving the number they re- 
4% quire. This means that the 
3% novitiates would welcome 
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of schools that have to be 
refused for want of sufficient 
sisters makes this all the 
more clear. Then, too, when 


“postulants are listed as re- 
ceived, this does not mean that they all persevere.” 

Anyone who knows the extent and variety of the work 
done by our sisterhoods all over the world, in schools, 
hospitals and other institutions, the ever-increasing calls 
made upon them to undertake new activities, can realize 
the anxiety of the Superiors over the present situation. 
All Catholics, and indeed all our citizens, have reason for 
concern, The consecrated services of the sisters are of 
inestimable benefit, not only to the Church, but to many 
families and individuals whom, directly or indirectly, 
their labors benefit. Their untiring work blesses and 
helps an immense and ever-growing number. The patients 
in our hospitals, non-Catholics as well as Catholics, the 
out-patients, the visiting friends, the pupils in our schools 
and their families, the inmates of our institutions, all 
will be the worse for lack of sisters. 

The answers to the third question: “What measures 
are you taking to increase the number of applicants, and 
which are the most effective?” are of great interest. 
From these replies it is clear that many communities are 
doing their utmost to inform young people who may 
have a calling to the religious life of the beauty, hap- 
piness and holiness of the religious dedication. Fervent 
prayers are being offered to win grace and courage and 
perseverance for them in this high calling. Other activi- 
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ties are enumerated which aim at helping toward this 
same end—retreats, vocation talks and meetings, plays, 
yocation clubs, posters, the observance of Vocation 
Month, usually the month of March, with classroom and 
assembly exercises. 

Some of the communities maintain a “juniorate” to 
make up for inadequacies in previous schooling. Some 
have sister-recruiters who correspond with prospective 
applicants, conduct vocation meetings and days of re- 
collection, speak at schools, etc. Some conduct a month 
of prayer to Our Lady, Patroness of Vocations. Others 
have a class period each month for the study of vocations. 
All these activities are useful to all the students whether 
they are called to God’s service or not; they give to all 
a deeper appreciation of the Christian life. 

Other helps suggested are vocation films, vocation 
scrapbooks, the publication of vocational periodicals; 
taking schoolgirls as companions to the sisters in their 
apostolic works. Prospects are invited to Profession and 
Reception ceremonies, and to pay visits to the novitiate. 
Participation in the daily Mass of the sisters is urged, 
and, if interested girls wish, they may attend Vespers 
and Compline. 

Notices and articles in Catholic papers are also fre- 
quently used. So are Holy Hours and Days of Recollec- 
tion. Talks to parents, to make them understand the 


Philosophy in 
the nursery 





Virginia Beck Smith 





When a son is born to a bricklayer it is not automatically 
assumed that the child will literally follow in his father’s 
footsteps and his future be charted forthwith as a brick- 
layer, at least not in this day and this nation. But when 
the progeny is male and the father is a philosopher then 
the consensus is that the kicking, squalling handful of 
humanity is destined to be a philosopher. 

Since no attempts were made during infancy to start 
inculcating in our child the philosophical habitus, I 
breathed a sigh of relief that Aristotle Jr. would be al- 
lowed to develop normally, even as the offspring of less 
marked parentage. I wanted no brooding baby, meditat- 
ing on the ultimate at the stage when wonderment should 
not be considered the exclusive badge of the philosophical 
mind but rather the delightful prerogative of the newly 
come to earth who find all lights and sounds and shapes 
a tremendous spectacle staged especially for their benefit. 

I did not know then that to most men, and to those 
women too whose interests are spread beyond the domes- 
tic sphere into the professional world, the infant as 
infant is not a particularly interesting phenomenon. The 
human creature under six months is a being to be ad- 
mired and complimented for the features which resemble 
either parent, but at the comfortable and unembarrassing 


holiness and happiness of the religious life, are also 
thought important. 

High up on the list of these worthwhile activities are 
two: one is the careful, objective and thorough explana- 
tion of the religious life in classes in religion, history, 
literature and in special conferences, so that all the 
students may have a true and commonsense appreciation 
of what a vocation to religion is and is not, and of the 
place it holds at the summit of the glorious pinnacle of 
the Christian life. Another is the teaching, which the 
sister gives by her personal life and example, of the 
happiness and holiness which are hers because of the 
complete offering she has made to Christ and to His 
needy brethren. 

There remains, in the answers to the questionnaire, a 
variety of interesting observations in reply to the two 
last questions. A discussion of these we shall have to 
defer to another article. What has already been said will, 
we know, convince the thoughtful that few subjects are 
at present more worthy of prudent consideration and 
practical action, both for the sake of individuals and 
families and of the Church, and even of society. 


(Father Garesché is President and Director of the Cath- 
olic Medical Mission Board, with headquarters in New 
York City.) 


Virginia Beck Smith is the mother of a young child 
and the wife of a professor of philosophy. Managing 
such a household, which seems to attract intellectuals, 
poses some interesting problems, which she charm- 
ingly unfolds in this piece. For those who imagine that 
all this suggests a locale in Manhattan, we hasten to 
add that Mrs. Smith lives in Denver. 


distance of his mother’s arms. As an infant he has pri- 
mary interest only as to his relationship to a set of adults 
and not as a personality in his own right. 

But, in accordance with life’s principle of growth, 
Aristotle Jr. emerged from the blissfully self-absorbed 
state of infancy and started to impress h‘s individuality 
on the memories of visitors to the house. At the moment 
when he intruded his presence on the assembled company 
by other means than the infantile ones of crying attention 
to his needs, he became interesting to the professional 
folk who began to see in him and his development con- 
crete demonstration of the principles of their particular 
fields. His actions also became a kind of workbook for 
his father, the philosopher. 

My first experience with what was to become the ac- 
cepted commonplace happened when Junior was about 
a year old. It was Christmas, and the baby was fascinated 
with the varicolored, bubbling lights of the Christmas 
tree, which he designated as the “Chris-tree.” We took 
him downtown one day to become acquainted with <1e 
larger world of yuletide magic and, when his eyes fas- 
tened on the first department-store tree and he uttered 
the sound, “Chris-tree,” his father bubbled more merrily 
than the tree bulbs. 
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“Did you hear that?” he exclaimed. “He has an appre- 
hension of the universal. He has translated his knowledge 
of an individual Christmas tree, our own, to all Christ- 
mas trees.” 

I looked at Junior and marveled. That did sound like 
a feat uncommon to most babies. 

From then on Junior was an object of study, and I 
was an amused auditor in the classes. I leafed through 
my bibles on baby care and progress, Dr. Spock’s pocket- 
book and Dr. Bundesen’s manual, and satisfied myself 
that Junior was developing at a natural pace, doing the 
things all babies do when they are supposed to do them, 
and in terms understandable by the least erudite of 
parents. I recalled the story of the mother whose priestly 
brother brought to her home all his pedagogical experi- 
ments to try on her child, teaching him to read at an age 
that would have appalled even the makers of I.Q. tests, 
and nearly turning him into an anti-social, introspective 
genius. It was just over the brink of this development 
that she clutched the child back into her own educational 
supervision and put an end to the nerve-taxing experi- 
ments. 

Sometimes the diagnoses of Junior’s mental evolution 
conflicted. It depended on the particular specialty of the 
individual who was observing him. One night at dinner 
Junior put on an entertaining show in his high-chair, 
making clowning gestures for the laugh they elicited and 
attempting every trick which would ensure him the spot- 
light. 

As parents doting on each new phase of their first 
born’s personality—as, incidentally, they never do with 
subsequent offspring because there is no longer the nov- 
elty—we applauded the performance. A social-worker 
friend who was our dinner guest indulgently allowed us 
our pride for a while, then shattered the illusion of cute- 
ness by remarking that Junior was merely trying to 
attract attention. His father bristled. 

“You people in social work and your constant efforts 
to analyze everything and everybody in terms of a socio- 
logical or psychological theory,” he exploded. “Why, the 
child is not just trying to attract attention to himself. 
What he’s doing is learning to create original situations.” 

The battle of the wits began. Knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, Junior had become the center of attention. I re- 
moved him, put him to bed, and he slept the angelic 
dreams of babyhood while the philosopher and social 
psychologist wrangled about his motives. 

A great deal of the laboratory observation of Junior 
might have been prevented had we lived in quarters large 
enough for me to put him in another room to play by 
himself while we entertained, but unfortunately the 
housing shortage consigned us to an apartment that was 
little more than an oversized telephone booth. So Junior 
grew on the knees of the savants. 

The next time the social psychologist came, Junior was 
in his playpen, which was placed in the only free floor- 
space in the so-called living-room. From that vantage 
point he could reach the bookcase, from which he pulled 
a precious first edition which we had acquired in an 
extravagant moment at Goodspeed’s bookstore in Boston. 
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I leaped to snatch it out of his hands as he was about to 
tear a page. 

“You should have let him have it,” remonstrated the 
friend. “It’s bad to stop drives like that in a child. Don’t 
you know it causes repressions that can have serious 
effects in later life? Freud would say that when a child 
tears up a book he’s merely showing a natural instinct 
for destruction.” 

“I don’t care what Freud said about it,” I answered 
rather tartly. “I’m remembering the serious repression 
in our budget when we bought that book and any child 
of mine is going to be taught to respect things, especially 
books, even if some of them do contain a lot of non- 
sense.” 

Another time a sister was visiting us, a member of the 
order we called “Sitters of Charity” because they brought 
their charity home to us when they generously offered to 
baby-sit while we attended a rare show. This sister had 
considerable experience in education and was working 
towards her doctorate in the field at the university where 
my husband taught. She was discussing one particular 
course in educational psychology when Junior, who was 
walking by, started to bring into the living-room all the 
contents of the kitchen cupboard which attracted his 
interest. This, of course, meant all the cans of baby food, 
which he proceeded to separate according to color and 
to stack on top of one another, taking especial care in 
getting the labels right side up. 

“There,” said Sister triumphantly, for she had great 
confidence in Junior’s ability and delighted in remarking 
about it. “That shows an ability to differentiate.” 

I was happy that Junior knew how to make distine- 
tions, but I was also eager for him to understand that 
things had their proper place. While he was carrying out 
the order to return the cans to their shelves, another 
friend, a philosophy student, came in. We talked about 
such trivialities as the weather and the details of practical 
existence until Junior returned to plump himself in the 
middle of the floor and play with his toys. He had a new 
set which consisted of circular rings and squares which 
he put on pegs. 

“Put all the circles on one stick,” Sister told Junior, 
and he obeyed. 

“Now pick out the squares and put them on another 
stick,” Sister continued. Again Junior complied. 

The philosophy student praised Junior with a pat on 
the head and then looked at us with amazement and re- 
marked: “Why, that shows he has reached the second 
degree of abstraction.” 

“And what, may I ask, does that involve?” inquired 
the non-philosophical mind. 

“That means that he can distinguish the shapes of 
things, geometrical relationships, like circles and 
squares,” he answered. “In the first degree of abstrac- 
tion, he recognized color, sound, light and other motion.” 

“In other words,” my husband added, “in the first 
degree of abstraction he recognized motion as analyzed 
by the cosmologist. In the second degree, he begins to 
show an appreciation for quantity, or number, which 
the mathematician is concerned with, and in the third 
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degree, he will advance to an understanding of being, 
which is the realm of the metaphysician.” 

By that time Junior was bored with the second degree 
of abstraction, and the non-philosophical mind was go- 
ing around in circles. 

It was not long afterwards that Junior graduated to the 
third degree of abstraction and became that highest of all 
speculators on the nature of reality, the metaphysician. 
This was when he started to ask the never-ending “why.” 
It seemed such a simple thing, his wanting to know the 
reasons for things, but actually it is something profound 
when one analyzes it, as the philosopher father did. 

“When he starts asking why,” he commented, “he 
shows recognition of the principle of causality and thus 
has begun to elaborate on the notion of being and its 
principles. Man naturally desires to know everything, 
Aristotle said.” 

Although the average parent would have to sit back 
and reflect upon it for a while, that made sense, despite 
the fact that it was considerably more advanced than the 
primer of a child’s questionings. I could see Junior in 
the role of metaphysician, albeit in the nursery stage, 
but I balked when a visiting Existentialist, a follower of 
Jean Paul-Sartre, put Junior in his school. 

This individual, member of a secular faculty, had 
just returned from New York where he had witnessed 
one of Sartre’s plays and was glowingly describing it 
when Junior started jumping up and down and crying: 
“I want my Grampa. Where’s Grampa?” 

I excused Junior’s conduct, explaining that we were 
expecting his grandfather and that the child was getting 
impatient for him to appear. Meanwhile I reprimanded 
Junior for interrupting and ordered him to be quiet. 

The Existentialist muttered that it was quite all right; 
he understood. He was going on with his analysis of 
Sartre when Junior again broke out with insistent wails 
that he was going out to find Grampa. We frowned 
menacingly at him and the Existentialist again declared: 
“Don’t sceld the boy. He is beginning to develop his own 
originality and individuality now. He is content no 
longer with existing, as he was in infancy, but is strug- 
gling to acquire essence, character, form. As an Existenti- 
alist he takes responsibility for himself, acting out of 
dread which is fear of nothing and moving to death which 
is the end of all.” 

This was too much to take, especially since Junior had 
taken responsibility for himself to the extent that he had 
bolted out of the door and was making for the street in 
search of Grampa. I caught up with him as he neared 
the sidewalk. His grandfather was turning down the 
walk at the same time. 

“He couldn’t wait till you got here,” I exclaimed 
breathlessly. “Where did you promise to take him?” 

Junior, his hand tightly gripped in his grandfather’s, 
answered exuberantly: “Grampa take me downtown, see 
Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck.” 

Off they went in happy comradeship and I returned, 
smiling, to the house and the dreary Existentialist. Junior 
was safe in normal little boyhood. He was wild about 
Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck. 
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For almost a century, the EMIGRANT 
BANK has been a member of the great 
New York family — helping genera- 


tions of our fellow-citizens build 


security through saving — helping 
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London letter 


Two Apotocias. Within the last year two apologias 
have been written by prominent members of the Com- 
munist Party who have become Catholics. Douglas 
Hyde, author of From Communism towards Catholicism, 
had been a Party member for twenty years and news- 
editor of the Daily Worker for five; Fred Copeman, 
author of Reason in Revolt, had been a member since 
1931 and was an International Brigade commander in 
the Spanish Civil War. 

Their process of disillusionment with the “faith” they 
had embraced was gradual—rather like the process of 
falling out of love—the coldness being often followed by 
reconciliations. But by and large it may be said that 
Russia’s non-aggression pact with Germany caused 
Douglas Hyde’s first tiff, and the behavior of the Russians 
since the war his second and irreparable one. All the 
time, however, there were slight shocks caused by the 
disparity between the rank-and-filer’s idealism (“I more 
than once heard visiting readers say that when they 
entered the [Daily Worker] building they felt they were 
on sacred ground”) and the “personal antagonisms, in- 
trigues, amorous entanglements without ceasing” of those 
actually in control of the paper. 

Fred Copeman (whose book is a full-size 230-page 
autobiography, whereas Douglas Hyde’s is a mere 20- 
page pamphlet) first became disillusioned towards the end 
of the Civil War in Spain when it became apparent that 
the Russians were going to leave the International 
Brigade in the lurch, when “party politics” became more 
important than the ideals for which the Brigade believed 
itself to be fighting. On Mr. Copeman’s return to Eng- 
land he was sent to Russia to be reinjected with com- 
munist fervor, but the injection did not “take” and 
after a little while he made his final break. 

But it is one thing to leave the Communist Party and 
quite another to discover the Catholic Church. Mr. 
Hyde had been a church-going Methodist before be- 
coming a Communist, and therefore to discover religion 
was not such an enormous revolution for him. He says, 
quite simply, that he rediscovered right and wrong, and 
recognized them to be “utterly un-Marxist”; and he re- 
discovered the individual at the expense of the Marxist 
“mass.” “In concerning myself about the fate of 
bourgeois democratic leaders who were being hunted for 
their lives, I was admitting the intrinsic value of the 
individual when,: as a Marxist, I should regard the in- 
dividual as being of no consequence and the mass as 
being all that mattered.” He then realized that the 
period of history he most admired was the Catholic 
period of the Middle Ages (what a volte-face!) and he 
eagerly read the Catholic press (this, be it whispered, I 
should have thought wauld have promptly damped his 
ardor), and finally met Catholics “in the flesh” through 
a Sword of the Spirit meeting. 

Fred Copeman was introduced to the Church through 
an individual Catholic. He was in charge of deep 
shelters during the early bombings of London, and one 
of his fellow-workers attracted his attention by her 
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exemplary courage. He discovered that she was a 
Catholic and they had long talks together. He then read 
the Catholic Truth Society pamphlets at the back of 
Westminster Cathedral, was particularly impressed by 
the logic of Fr. Martindale, S.J., and finally went to see 
him. Still full of communist prejudices, he expected to 
find the Farm Street presbytery very grand and was 
most impressed by the small, cold waiting-room he was 


put into. So he, too, and his wife and children were 


received into the Church. 

But how chancy it seems, and how great is the per- 
sonal responsibility of each of us! 

Both Mr. Hyde and Mr. Copeman make it clear what 
excellent fellows many young Communists are. Mr. 
Hyde describes the Party’s first appeal to him: 

I had found nothing in Christianity which gave me 

such scope for my youthful enthusiasm and ideal- 

ism; no sense of purpose to be compared with that 
of the Communists. Christians were complacent; 

Communists had a huge impatience with everything 
which was wrong with the 
world . . . Christianity 
had its martyrs of hun- 
dreds of years ago, but 
the average modern Chris- 
tian seemed to be getting 
along pretty well without 
much hardship; the Com- 
munists had plenty of 
present-day martyrs .. . 
Almost every “comrade” I met had been “victim- 
ized” several times; most of the unemployed were 
known as “reds” to prospective employers and so 
could hope for little more than an occasional job 
sweeping snow in winter. These were the real 
scorned and rejected among men and, in identifying 
myself with them, I was embracing something more 
sublime than any outworn Christianity. The first 
full-time party organizer I met, a talented dynamic 
ex-miner from South Wales, seemed never to eat and 
rarely to sleep. (He dropped dead some years later 
after speaking at over forty open-air meetings in a 
single week-end following a rebuke for slacking.) 
The international character of the movement, too, 
had a tremendous attraction . . . There was every- 
thing to appeal to youthful idealism and I had my 
full share of that. 


This appeal, alas, isn’t made any the less strong by the 
fact that Mr. Hyde and Mr. Copeman have joined the 
Church. 

The two works are well worth the thoughtful considers- 
tion of all Catholics. BARBARA WALL 
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The social scene on the home front 


Reflecting the widespread concern with 
social problems and the constant change 
in social relationships, the presses 
produced another startling total of so- 
cial literature by Americans. For the 
most part, books that deal specifically 
with problems continue to manifest a 
sincere desire to find a naturally good 
answer. Obviously this answer cannot 
be complete, though it is a necessary 
pre-condition for the rehabilitation of 
society. Hence many books have been 
published in this field which should en- 
hance any man’s education and social 
formation. 

Probably of primary concern in the 
line-up of American social problems is 
the whole question of industrial rela- 
tions. An encouraging sign of a more 
healthy approach has been the appear- 
ance of several books stressing the posi- 
tive aspect. Despite the news of seem- 
ingly universal industrial strife one 
might glean from the daily press, the 
fact is that labor and management have 
advanced in giant strides toward mu- 
tual understanding and even, in some 
cases, real industrial statesmanship. 
More and more people are realizing 
that the aims of labor, management and 
the community are not incompatible. 

Thus, Partners in Production: a 
Basis for Labor-Management Under- 
standing, by the Labor Committee of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, assisted 
by Osgood Nichols ($1.50); and The 
New Industrial Relations, a Symposium 
(Cornell University. $2) both empha- 
size the mutuality of labor-management 
aims and the necessity of recognizing 
the human element in industrial rela- 
tions. More concerned with techniques, 
Richard C. Smyth and Matthew J. 
Murphy collaborate in an interesting 
volume, Bargaining with Organized La- 
bor (Funk & Wagnalls. $3.75). A handy 
little volume on labor law came from 
the pen of Father George Kelly, Primer 
on the Taft-Hartley Law (Christopher 
Press. $1.75), in which he gives the 
ordinary citizen and_ rank-and-file 
worker a chance to find out what the 
current labor-law battles are about. 

At least two fine books on economic 
principles arrived, for use as textbooks 
or otherwise. The first, William Hop- 
kins’ Labor in the American Economy 
(McGraw-Hill. $3.50), is a clear ex- 
position of the problems of labor it- 
self (wages, hours, conditions) and 
those of collective bargaining. The sec- 


ond, A Survey of Contemporary Econ- 
omics, edited by Howard Ellis (Blakis- 
ton. $4.75), is the composite work of 
thirteen economists and the editor at- 
tempting to survey within one volume 
the significant developments in the 
main streams of economic thought over 
the last decade and a half. The work 
was sponsored and financed by the 
American Economic Association, and 
will be of real value to anyone who 
feels the need of keeping abreast of 
those developments. 

Thomas H. Greer’s American Social 
Reform Movements: Their Pattern 
since 1865 (Prentice-Hall. $5.35) in- 
cludes an unfortunate mixture of logi- 
cal vagueness and excellent history. If 
we can forget the former, we can de- 
rive substantial benefit from the au- 
thor’s concise historical expositions of 
the labor, agricultural and _ various 
“left-wing” movements. Excellent bib- 
liographies and a good index help to 
make Greer’s book a worthwhile addi- 
tion to the American historian’s library. 

Rural life, fighting to save for itself 
a proportionate share of national wealth 
and offering a path of safety to people 
whose lives have been knocked askew 
by big-cityitis, makes its customary con- 
tributions to social literature. Two 
books in particular, the one American, 
the other Canadian, call for the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the 
question. Carl C. Taylor’s Rural Life 
in the United States, compiled by him- 
self and seven others (Knopf. $5), 
is a standard reference work which 
gives the reader an appreciation. of the 
various problems, structural and func- 
tional aspects and geographic areas of 
American rural society. It avoids tech- 
nical and economic questions for the 
most part, but this is more a benefit 
than a handicap, for their inclusion 
would make the book unwieldy and 
would detract from the emphasis given 
to life itself in rural America. 

Across our northern border the 
Semaines Sociales du Canada held their 
annual meeting and published the fruit 
of their discussions in La Vie Rurale 
(Montreal. 1951, rue Rachel, est. 
$2.15). Not nearly so extensive as the 
volume just previously described, and 
less given to the positive sociology of 
farm life, it examines more seriously 
the problems concerned with moral 
welfare, e.g., over-concentration of land 
ownership, migration of the youth to 






Four and a half months of publishing produce quite a 
flock of books. Here is our round-up of the most sig- 
nificant titles of this season. Most of these books have 
been reviewed previously in our columns. A few new- 
comers have been added for your convenience, and we 
hope the summary will heighten your reading pleasure. 


city industries and the consequent 
weakening of the family. Readers will 
be rewarded by some practical sugges- 
tions on how these problems are to be 
met. 

Turning our minds to the three great 
social ideologies of today, we find that 
each has invited the attention of wri- 
ters. Individualism received well-de- 
served excoriation from the pen of R. 
S. Devane, S.J. in his The Failure of 
Individualism (Browne & Nolan. 18/). 
Father Devane retraces the familiar 
steps leading back from today’s indi- 
vidualism to the individualistic “re- 
former” of Christ’s religion 400 years 
ago. Actually he could have gone back 
a number of centuries beyond Luther 
to the philosophic individualists, but 
evidently that was not his purpose. His 
treatment is historical, and the value of 
the book is that it makes handy the 
references for academic condemnation 
of a system whose practical failure is 
evident all over today’s world about us. 

Collectivism, the ideology on the 
other extreme, comes in for its share 
of condemnation in Benjamin Gitlow’s 
The Whole of Their Lives (Scribner. 
$3.50). Actually the author trains his 
guns particularly on communism and 
its conspiracy in this country. As one 
who talks from his own personal ex- 
perience as a communist during the 
first ten years of the party’s legal exis- 
tence in this country, author Gitlow 
introduces us right into the engine 
room of American communism, ex- 
plains to us why a communist is what 
he is and does what he does. Undoubt- 
edly this is one of the most valuable 
contributions to our understanding of 
communism made by any writer. 

Satisfied that the extremes have 
little to offer, we turn to the common 
sense of Catholic social thought. In 
first place among books written on this 
subject is the first important commen- 
tary on the papal encyclical Quad- 
ragesimo Anno in English since Father 
Dempsey gave us his edition of Father 
Neli-Breuning’s classic almost fifteen 
years ago. Father Raymond Miller, 
C.Ss.R.’s Forty Years After: Pius XI 
and the Social Order, a Commentary 
(Radio Replies Press. $2.75) is pro- 
fessedly and actually an implementa- 
tion of the papal message. The author 
adds reading lists, various references 
and illustrative evidence and substan- 
tiation from the historical and social 
sciences. Table of contents and index 
are both very complete, hence helpful 
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PARENTS: When you are 
choosing a school or college for 
your boy or girl, make your 
selection from our School Di- 
rectory. AMERICA whole- 
heartedly recommends every 
institution listed. 





SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 








GILMOUR ACADEMY 
Gates Mills (Cleveland), Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 








Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four 
year college Preparatory course, Situated in 
suburban Cleveland, enjoying all the facili- 
ties afforded by the city’s libraries, galleries, 
museums, etc. Distinctive rural-home atmos- 
phere. 133-acre campus. Educational, cul- 
tural, and physical training programs. Major 
and minor sports program for every student. 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
Headmaster 














ST. ELIZABETH SCHOOL of NURSING 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Affiliated with University of Dayton. Four 
year course leading to Bachelor of Science 
degree in Nursing. Classes accepted in June 
and September. 
For particulars write 





DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF NURSING 











on-the-Hudson 
All grades through high school. State-accredited 
preparation for college, arte or business, stressing 
character development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated Cata- 
10g. SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 

Newburgh, N. Y. 











MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, "Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 21 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





ACADEMY OF 
ett Bano Bigg aaa 


suay School for Girls 

Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. 
Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics in- 
cluding all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. 
Phone Tuxedo 230. 

















MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for young women 
conferring A.B., B.S., M. —. Pre- 
pares for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Dramatics, Teaching, Home Economics, 
Dietetics, Secretarial Science, Librarianship, 
Nursing, Social Service, Clinical Psychology. 
For catalog, address Marywood College, 
Box A, Scranton, Pa. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberals Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


THE SCHOOL OF 
SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 


Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
* Religious Communities 


Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting 
or should be supplemented. 

Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address TH& REVEREND DkEAN, 
The School of Saint Philip Neri 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 




















REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA 
Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 





Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 














Saint Joseph 
Academy 


In Southern Pa. near Lancaster 
A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12. 
Offers college preparatory, general and 
commercial courses. Small classes. Beau- 
tiful modern building located on 140 
acres. Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes 
laundry. Accredited by State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Resident and Day School for Giris 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Name. Fully 
accredited, offering regular elementary and high 
school courses with Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Commercial Subjects and Home Economics. Ad- 
vantages of ocean swimming, ideal climate. 


Address: Sister Superior 



































COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for Teacher’s License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesque- 
ly located on the upper gag One hundred 
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to teacher and student, writer and lec- 
turer. The most valuable feature of 
the work is its extensive correlation of 
references and humbly offered thor- 
oughness. It is definitely deserving of 
a prominent place on the shelf of en- 
cyclical literature. 

The question of the relationship be- 
tween church and state is the subject 
of a good book by Alvin W. Johnson 
and Frank H. Yost, Separation of 
Church and State in the United States 
(University of Minnesota. $4.50). Ob- 
viously one of the most vital social 
problems of the day in America (and 
elsewhere), the church-state relation- 
ship in American history receives 
thorough treatment from the two au- 
thors. If anyone is looking for evidence 
of the Supreme Court’s mistaken in- 
terpretation of the First Amendment in 
their McCollum decision, he will find 
it in the pages of this book. Oddly 
enough, the authors seek to bend over 
backwards in their attempt to begin 
and end their book with lip service to 
the “separation of Church and State” 
shibboleth. They could well afford to 
drop their first and last chapters, for 
these are frustrated by the rest of their 
book. 

The American people, as such, are 
concerned with more than the church- 
state relationship, as is evidenced by 
several books investigating their atti- 
tude on world problems. Eric Johnston’s 
We're All in It (Dutton. $2.75) strives 
to make us realize that the American 
people have been charged with world 
leadership and must accept that charge 
for their own and the world’s freedom 
and safety. That charge involves our 
responsibility to avoid another depres- 
sion, to understand the people of Rus- 
sia in order to make our ideas and 
principles acceptable to them. We 
must remain strong at home and main- 
tain our stature abroad. The style and 
personality of Eric Johnston so infuse 
the book that its content is not its only 
selling point. 

Robert Payne’s Report on America 
(Day, $3.50) calls for America to carry 
the crusader’s banner in a new, magni- 
fied effort to win the world to a bill 
of rights and the four freedoms. Fran- 
cis Biddle in The World’s Best Hope 
(University of Chicago. $3.50) asks 
whether our free enterprise system can 
work with socialist or semi-socialist 
governments of western Europe in our 
effort to rebuild the free societies of 
those countries. His affirmative answer 
is based on his claim that there is not 
much difference anyway between our 
economic system and at least semi- 
socialism. He tends at times to over- 
simplify, and even then to get caught 
on the loose ends of some of his own 
principles. 

Finally, John Maurice Clark’s Guide- 
posts in Time of Change (Harper. $3) 








calls upon Americans to have more 
ready recourse to public action in fac- 
ing our economic problems. While he 
includes many thoughts that make 
reading the book a benefit, he seems 
to be ensnared by the delights of in- 
creased state control, with no thought 
of privately initiated, publicly recog- 
nized autonomous groups. They alone, 
of course, can both save our liberty 
and achieve public service at the same 
time. 

The problem of inter-ethnic relations 
gave rise to a few good books. The 
best of them was, perhaps, Beatrice 
Griffith’s American Me (Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.50) on the lot of Mexican- 
Americans in California, and Robert 
Maclver’s Discrimination and National 
Welfare (Harper. $2.50) on _ several 
inter-group conflicts. The latter is a 
compilation of several writers edited 
by Maclver, covering problems in cer- 
tain areas (e.g., the slums), Negro- 









and Oriental-Caucasian relationships, 
conflicts in union operations and be- 
tween members of various church 
groups. Both books merit study, Miss 
Griffith’s for a more particularized, 
Professor Maclver’s for a more general- 
ized treatment of an important prob- 
lem. 

The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation has created for itself an ex- 
cellent record in the field of race re- 
lations. Its Interracial Charter, adopted 
in 1946, marked a new beginning in 
the process of the YWCA’s interracial 
adaptations. Toward Better Race Re- 
lations (The Woman’s Press. 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. $2.50) 
places at the disposal of the public 
some of the wealth of practical experi- 
ence gained by the organization in this 
process, including some of its more 
delicate and intimately social aspects. 
The work is pertinent and useful for 
all endeavoring to bring about better 
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understanding between the different 
racial groups. 

This work of creating better rela- 
tions between the different social or 
racial groups may be approached on a 
short-term basis, e.g. through personal 
contacts, lectures, forums, campaigns 
turning on specific issues, etc. Or it 
may be treated from a long-term, more 
fundamental point of view, as part of 
the general educational process. This 
latter is not so much a question of spe- 
cial courses as of the attitudes towards 
persons of other races or groups taught 
in the run of textbooks at all levels. 
A publication of the American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C., en- 
titled Intergroup Relations in Teaching 
Materials ($3), gives the result of a 
survey, by a distinguished committee of 
American educators, of 266 textbooks 
used in schools, 24 introductory col- 
lege texts, and 25 college manuals, dur- 
ing the years 1944 to 1946. The text- 
books reveal a considerable advance, 
though still with plenty of glaring de- 
ficiencies, in the understanding of the 
more technical aspects of intergroup 
relations, but reveal also a residue of 
un-spiritual positivism being taught to 
the youth of the country. The authors 
themselves are disturbed over this 
weakness, and make pertinent sugges- 
tions. Incidentally, why were no Cath- 
olic texts included, such as the Cath- 
olic University’s fine Faith and Free- 
dom series, the W. H. Sadlier text- 
books, the Civics series used in the 
Brooklyn Diocese, and a number of 
others? 

Community organization is one of the 
major instruments of intergroup ad- 
justment, as well as one of the tasks 
which may fall to a social worker’s 
lot. Those engaged in this field, rich 
equally in possibilities and in pitfalls, 
will appreciate Organization for Com- 
munity Action, by Clarence King (Har- 
per. $3), a handbook, study text and 
guide for practitioners of community 
organization. The product of an ex- 
perienced teacher, the material is at- 
tractively arranged in sets of practical 
proposals followed by instances drawn 
from actual life. The author concludes 
with an interesting, if pretty optimistic, 
study of the United Nations as an ex- 
ample of community organization on a 
large scale. 

“The characteristic and frightening 
thing about our technologically con- 
ditioned situation of today is that a few 
voices speak to millions not once but 
incessantly,” says Lyman Bryson. What 
does this vast expansion in communi- 
cations mean for us_ psychologically 
and morally? What hope, if any, does 
it hold out for the peace of the world? 
These, and a dozen such searching 
questions, are asked and to some de- 
gree answered by sixteen leaders in the 
realm of science, philosophy and re- 
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ligion in a symposium edited by Lyman 
Bryson, The Communication of Ideas 
(Harper. $3.50). The genie which the 
technological Aladdin has let loose is 
so multiform a creature that nobody 
can hope to sum up all these sixteen 
scholars have found to say about him. 
The great variety, incisiveness and nov- 
elty with which they discuss the world 
of new problems that communications 
have evoked is a reminder of the long 
and serious thinking that still needs to 
be done on that subject. 

Books on more specialized problems 
included Albert Deutsch’s provocative 
and challenging Shame of the States 
(Harcourt-Brace. $3) on the shocking 
lack of care given to mental defectives 
by American society; Elmer Irey’s 
story of the Tax Dodgers as told to 
William Slocum (Greenburg. $3); and 
Joseph Hirsh’s The Problem Drinker 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3). The per- 
ennial problem of freedom of the 








press, about which it is good to be 
perennially concerned, gave rise to J. 
Edward Gerald’s The Press and the 
Constitution (University of Minnesota. 
$3.50) covering the field indicated by 
the title since 1931, when Chaffee wrote 
his famous book on the same subject. 
Herbert Brucker writes on the obliga- 
tion of newspapers to inform the pub- 
lic honestly and intelligently in his 
Freedom of Information (Macmillan. 
$4). From the viewpoint of propa- 
ganda, Wallace Carroll examines our 
successes and failures in psychological 
warfare and in publicizing American 
ideals and virtues in Persuade or Per- 
ish (Houghton Mifflin. $4). 

The past half-year did not, perhaps, 
give us many really great books on the 
American social scene, but many have 
been recognized as valuable and a real 
contribution to our understanding and 
correcting the problems that beset us. 
Joseph B. ScHUYLER 


Our troubled world community 


Most of us have become finally con- 
vinced that what used to be called 
“foreign affairs” are in reality very 
intimately our own personal concern. 
Those who still doubt it should read 
Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 
(Harper. $3.50), ably edited by Lester 
Markel of the New York Times. The 
biggest job confronting us is the salvag- 
ing of what remains of the peace. Un- 
fortunately, just when we are convinced 
that we must understand international 
issues, our writers freeze up on us. If 
the output of books on world affairs 
during the past six months is any in- 
dication, the cold war is congealing 
minds as well as hearts. Little has been 
written that can guide us_ surely 
through the maze of modern world poli- 
tics. 

Bleak as the Russian tundra is Hans 
Morgenthau’s Politics among Nations 
(Knopf. $5.50). The author bares the 
basic reason for the growing fear that 
no final solution of the cold war is pos- 
sible: the nations no longer acknow- 
ledge a common code of ethics on which 
a settlement could be founded. Having 
come at long last to realize that the 
Soviets have repudiated the principles 
of international morality, can we ever 
trust any of their promises? Professor 
Morgenthau has no answer to offer ex- 
cept the proposal that we improve our 
diplomatic methods—cold comfort to 
those whom he has convinced that the 
Russians would brush aside diplomacy 
the moment they felt strong enough to 
go to war. 

Typical of the poverty of this period 
is G.D.H. Cole’s World in Transition 
(Oxford Press. $6). This “guide to the 
shifting political and economic forces 





of our time” by the professor of poli- 
tical and social theory at Oxford itself 
shifts all over the lot. This muddy 
mélange of pragmatism and idealism 
well illustrates the helplessness of so 
many western intellectuals in face of 
communisim because their own materi- 
alism makes them close kin to the 
Communists themselves. 

More evidence of the confusion 
among the anti-Communists is found in 
the monumental symposium edited by 
Feliks Gross, European Ideologies 
(Philosophical Library. $12). You will 
find a good treatment by Max Nomad 
of communism, anarchism and syndic- 
alism, and an enlightening discussion 
of political Catholicism by A. Mendiza- 
bal, but twelve dollars is a lot of money 
to pay for the excess baggage repre- 
sented by anti-Catholics like G. Bor- 
gese. 

Now that the “disinflation” has set 
in, we may hope again for a good five- 
cent cigar. What this country needs, 
even more desperately, is an eloquent 
defense of democracy, a formulation, in 
flaming phrases, of the democratic faith 
that is inarticulately ours. Once again, 
a newcomer in our midst makes us 
realize the sacredness of our heritage. 
Max Ascoli, foe alike of fascism and 
communism, in The Power of Freedom 
(Farrar, Straus. $2.75) links freedom 
and the right to work as the dynamics 
of democracy. The right to work, how- 
ever, must win for our workers the en- 
joyment and utilization of leisure, else 
our workers will be no better off than 
those under communism or fascism. We 
need more interpretations of democracy 
like the one we find in Dr. Ascoli’s 
stimulating volume. 
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Our appreciation of the freedom we 
enjoy should mount as we read Robert 
Magidoff’s In Anger and Pity (Double- 
day. $2.95). This correspondent learned 
what a police state means during the 
twelve years he spent in Moscow before 
his expulsion last fall on trumped-up 
charges of espionage. Recent Soviet re- 
actions to the Atlantic Pact confirm 
Magidoff’s belief that fear, skilfully 
fed by the party propagandists, is the 
chief motivating influence in the Soviet 
Union. Witness the May Day charge of 
the new minister of the armed forces, 
Marshal Alexander Vasilevsky, that 
American “reactionaries are trying to 
unleash a new world war.” No less en- 
lightening is Magidoff’s description of 
the plight of Russian artists and scien- 
tists in the strait-jacket of party-line 
thought control. 

Further revelations of life in Russia 
and a refreshing comparison of it with 
our own free way of living may be 
found in Land of Milk and Honey 
(Harcourt, Brace. $3) in which W. 
L. White tells how Vasili Kotov, Soviet 
Air Force officer, found the Land of 
Promise in America. The youngster 
who now uses the name of Kotov en- 
joyed the best engineering training the 
Soviet system could offer. The latest 
examination of the Soviet educational 
system is Maurice J. Shore’s Soviet 
Education: Its Psychology and Philoso- 
phy (Philosophical Library. $4.75). 
Though somewhat on the technical side, 
it offers fundamental information on 
the gigantic efforts of the rulers of 
Russia to train up a whole generation 
in the image and likeness of Stalin. 

Those who are curious about Stalin’s 
relations with the Politburo may find 
some interesting tidbits in Walter Dur- 
anty’s Stalin and Co. (Sloane. $3) but 
they will also be subjected to one of 
Duranty’s deftly devised apologies for 
the Soviet Union. 

Press reports on this year’s May 
Day parade through Moscow’s Red 
Square noted that Nikolai A. Voznesen- 
sky was not among those members of 
the Politburo who “took the salute” 
with Premier Stalin. The recently de- 
posed chairman of the Soviet Planning 
Commission had optimistically pre- 
dicted in his The Economy of the Soviet 
Union during World War II (Public 
Affairs Press. $3) that the capitalist 
economy of the U.S. was headed for a 
quick collapse. It is now being sur- 
mised that his analysis has been de- 
creed unsound. However that may he, 
Voznesensky’s volume is valuable for 
its revelation of the Politburo’s convic- 
tion that no compromise with capitalism 
is possible, that war is inevitable un- 
less the U.S. can otherwise be brought 
to its knees. Even if Voznesensky him- 
self is discredited for ideological devia- 
tions, as Varga and so many other 
Soviet economists have been, his major 











thesis remains the Soviet gospel. It is 
high time we adjusted our thinking and 
planning to it. 

Any temptations toward appeasement 
which we might still entertain should 
be dissipated by three books about the 
Iron Curtain countries, Poland, Ru- 
mania and Hungary. In The Rape of 
Poland (Whittlesey House. $4) Stani- 
slaw Mikolajezyk recounts how the 
Communists took over Poland by the 
now familiar freeze-out of non-commun- 
ist elements in the so-called coalition 
government. After reading this record 
of stolen elections, police terrorism and 
political assassinations, one marvels at 
the effrontery of the current Polish 
UN delegate Drohojowski as he sanc- 
timoniously denounces the Spanish dic- 
tator, Franco. 

The same pattern, embroidered with 
even worse brutality, is outlined by 
Ferenc Nagy, exiled former Hungarian 
Premier, in The Struggle behind the 
Tron Curtain (Macmillan. $6). His 
revelations of communist police meth- 
ods in securing the “confession” of 
Béla Kovacs, leader of the Smallhold- 
ers Party, provide excellent background 
for an understanding of the case of 
Cardinal Mindszenty. 





The most detailed and damning ex- 
posure of Soviet aggression by infiltra- 
tion is Rumania under the Soviet Yoke 
(Meador, Boston. $4), by that fearless 
correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Reuben H. Markham. The 
extent to which the Groza government 
has violated its promises under the 
peace treaty to grant civil and religious 
freedom is made glaringly apparent. 
Quite as clear is the way Russia has 
drained off the economic resources of 
the country. Most portentous is the 
author’s warning that “to perfect their 
global apparatus for universal power 
seizure, communist governments in all 
eastern Europe are hastening the ex- 
termination of the remaining indepen- 
dent peasants . . . and launching a 
drive that will make 1949 the most ter- 
rible year in modern history for eastern 
European tillers of the soil.” Mark- 
ham’s book would have been a best 
seller if his publishers had not played 


him false. The Communists themselves 
could hardly have done more to ensure 
that few would read his revelations. 
The use of cheap, heavy paper makes 
the 600-page volume an unwieldy two 
inches thick. Its hideous dust-cover 
would frighten off most prospective 
buyers. There should be some way of 
re-making the whole book so that it 
may reach the wide public it deserves. 
Despite its ugly format, those in the 
State Department concerned with east- 
ern Europe should read it carefully. 
Perhaps they would then avoid in the 
future the mistakes Mr. Markham 
shows they made in such profusion in 
the past. 

Soviet expansion in eastern Europe 
has had the effect of concentrating our 
attention in that direction. The devel- 
oping drive of communist forces else- 
where means that we must look all 
ways at once. An excellent introduction 
to the study of the less known lands 
now figuring in the news is Most of the 
World (Columbia University. $5.50). 
Ralph Linton is the editor of twelve 
essays by fourteen social scientists sur- 
veying the economic, political and so- 
cial aspects of “most of the world”— 
Latin America, Africa, the Near East, 
Asia and the East Indies. 

Especially helpful is the treatment 
of the colonial areas which are now in 
such ferment. Non-imperialist ourselves, 
we Americans have too long ignored 
the whole colonial question. Now that 
the Communists everywhere are exploit- 
ing native unrest, we must try to un- 
derstand the legitimate aspirations of 
peoples like the Indonesians and Kore- 
ans. This study of population trends, 
economic resources, industrial possibili- 
ties and employment practices provides 
a sure base for such understanding. 


A specific study along the lines in- 
dicated above is a skender volume by 
Cora Du Bois, Social Forces in South- 
east Asia (University of Minnesota. $2). 
It comprises three lectures delivered at 
Smith College two years ago. The val- 
idity of the author’s conclusions is be- 
ing borne out by current developments, 
especially in Indonesia, Siam and India. 
One of our contributors, Charles Wolf, 
Jr., an authority on the areas involved, 
says that “there are few books of com- 
parable size on this subject which are 
at once so reliable, informative and 
readable.” 

Another contributor to AMERICA, 
General Claire Lee Chennault, has writ- 
ten a book of memoirs, Way of a Fight- 
er (Putnam. $4.50) which, besides be- 
ing a fascinating account of heroic 
exploits in the air, is a grim reminder 
of our less than heroic handling of the 
Chinese question. In the light of recent 
developments in China, Chennault’s 
foreword should be read as a model of 
prophecy. 

What should commend the book to a 
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Christianity. 
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life of Christians, the Apostolic 
Fathers, and the Christian Apologetics 
of the second century. 

Book III treats the impact of 
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the third century, and a detailed 
account of Clement of Alexandria. 
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Church. beginning in the middle 

of the third century and ending 
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tory before specializing. The general reader will 
find satisfactory information for his own inter- 
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is a complete table of contents at the beginning of 
Volume I and a general index at the end of 
Volume II. A general bibliography has been pro- 
vided, but to facilitate further study in the sub- 
jects treated in each chapter, a list of articles 
and works pertaining to these subjects will be 
supplied. Throughout the text is accompanied 
by indispensable references as well as explana- 
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tory footnotes. Where necessary original 
sources are indicated, but for the most part the 
reader will be referred to the most recent scien- 
tific works in which he will find these sources 
indicated. In order to present a complete pic- 
ture of the history of the Church, the internal 
activity of the Church which has enabled it to 
spread its influence throughout the centuries is 
presented as well as the external activity, its 
relations with States, governments and organ- 
ized societies. The bond which exists at all 
times between the dogmatic conception and 
canonical rules on the one hand, and the social, 
political and economic structure on the other, 
must be grasped to discover the true signifi- 
cance of the Church through the ages. 
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wide readership, however, is the treat- 
ment it received from writers who have 
cause to rejoice in the present triumph 
of the Chinese Communists. It will 
forever be a mystery to me why the 
New York Times commissioned none 
other than Annalee Jacoby to do its 
review. In his recent article in 
America, (3/19) Red Cloud over 
China, Gen. Chennault listed her among 
the “pinko reporters” who sold the 
American people on the essential in- 
nocence of the Chinese Communists. If 
Chennault’s warning had been heeded, 
even as late as January, the Red tide 
might have been stopped at the Yangtze. 
Since his moral courage seems to be no 
whit inferior to his physical courage, 
Gen. Chennault, now in this country, 
did not pull any punches in his recent 
testimony before Congress. South China 
must be saved, he said, whatever the 
cost may be. 

The job Annalee Jacoby does on 
General Chennault is reminiscent of the 
piece of hatchet-work done on General 
MacArthur by Mark Julius Gayn, 
author of Japan Diary (Sloane. $4). 
Shortly after being cleared of charges 
of espionage in 1945, Gayn went to 
Japan and Korea for the Chicago Sun. 
There he became the American mouth- 
piece for assorted Russian, Korean and 
Japanese Communisis, who, according 
to Gayn, had “the most brilliant minds” 
and were “heroes” of jails, strikes, 
riots and battles. It is to the credit of 
MacArthur that, although he knew 
Gayn consorted only with Communists, 
he gave him every privilege of trans- 
portation and coverage. 

Journalistic junkets such as Gayn’s 
uniformly fail to produce worthwhile 
reports. Robert St. John’s Shalom 
Means Peace (Doubleday. $2.95) is 
another case in point. His book of 
sketches is a ripple on the wave of 
propaganda sweeping out from Pales- 
tine, designed to glamorize the settlers 
in the new Jewish state. It suffers bad- 
ly by comparison with Jn Search of a 
Future (Doubleday. $3), by Maurice 
Hindus. This sober appraisal of the 
undeniable achievements of the Israeli 
offers valuable advice to the surround- 
ing Arab states. They must emulate the 
pioneer efforts of their late antagonists 
to prevent further deterioration of their 
living standards. The importance of 
Persia emerges clearly from this ab- 
sorbing study, as do the reasons for 
the impotence of the numerically su- 
perior Arabs and Egyptians against the 
Israeli forces. 

If the Third World War should come, 
which God forbid, it will be nothing 
like the primitive skirmishes among the 
sandy hills of Palestine. It will be an 
atomic war whose cataclysmic propor- 
tiens our imaginations simply cannot 
encompass. Speculation about how it 
would be fought continues. Most recent 
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and possibly the best book on the over- 
all question of atomic warfare is R. E. 
Lapp’s Must We Hide? (Addison-Wes- 
ley Press. $3). The deceptive title is 
taken from the last words of his con- 
clusion: “The nations of the world, 
surveying the uncharted waters ahead, 
look to this democracy for inspiration 
and hope. We have confidence that our 
democratic society will not falter; it 
will survive. The real issues are not 
cloaked in secrecy but are squarely 
before us. We have a_ responsibility 
from which we must not hide.” Riddle 
me the reason for the choice of that 
title. The book itself is a chillingly 
objective study of every phase of atomic 
warfare: the lessons of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, the Bikini and Einewetok 
tests, the effects of radiation on human 
beings, the possible effect of atomic 
bombing on American cities, the prob- 
lem of delivering the bomb to its tar- 
get, and the possibilities of defense, 
including the dispersion of cities. 

Though he does not mention P.M.S. 
Blackett by name, Dr. Lapp’s book 
provides effective refutation of parts 
of the latter’s Fear, Var and the Bomb 
(Whittlesey House. $3.50). As I re- 
cently observed in these pages, the 
British Nobel Prize Winner so_per- 
suasively interpreted the Russians’ rea- 
sons for objecting to the majority plan 
for international control of atomic 
energy that the Soviets themselves have 
been quoting him at length in the UN 
Atomic Energy debates. 

If you want to know why new and 
radical steps must be taken to break 
that stalemate and reach a settlement, 
read Dr. David Bradley’s No Place to 
Hide (Little, Brown. $2). This special- 
ized report on the radiological after- 
effects of the Bikini tests is as blood- 
curdling as the radiation is blood- 
poisoning. It’s not the blast that matters 
so much, it’s the burns. Medical men 
are still uncertain about the full effects 
of atomic radiation, but they already 
know that generations yet unborn 
would be strangely and horribly af- 
fected. These three books emphasize 
the necessity of a thorough investiga- 
tion of what our UN representatives 
have been doing during the two fruit- 
less years of debate over international 
control. It will not be long before Rus- 
sia has her own atomic bombs in quan- 
tity. 

There is no sure-fire defense against 
atomic bombing. All the scientists and 
most of the military men agree to that. 
The only defense against the bomb is a 
political one. Man must summon up 
enough political sagacity to prevent 
atomic war from breaking out. The 
draft on your neck from the cold war 
is melancholy proof that he is not 
making much progress in his quest. 
But the quest goes on, in conferences, 
conventions, congresses, where dozens 


of plans for the prevention of war are 
being discussed with a growing sense of 
urgency. 

If you are interested, and who should 
not be, in the prospects for peace, you 
will find valuable information in the 
handbook prepared for the United Na- 
tions Association of Great Britain by 
Andrew and Frances Boyd and recently 
published in this country, Western 
Union (Public Affairs Press. $3) This 
study of the trend toward European 
unity, without which lasting peace is 
impossible, gives a survey of peace 
plans of the past and then a careful 
analysis of the Brussels Pact, and the 
recently formed Council of Europe, to- 
gether with their relations to the U.N. 
Most valuable is the detailed descrip- 
tion of the various movements for 
European and eventually world federa- 
tion which have grown so rapidly of 
late. Too little is known in this country 
about these groups; the Public Affairs 
Press deserves credit for making this 
excellent account available. 

That hardly perennial, Clarence 
Streit’s Union Now, is on the market 
again (Harper. $3). First published in 
1939, the book has been reissued with 
a 73 page “Post War Conclusion.” Mr. 
Streit advocates that a Union of the 
Free be set up by The United King- 
dom, Ireland, Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, France, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Iceland 
and the Philippines. He holds out no 
hope for world federation, and seems 
reconciled to a power solution which 
would irretrievably split the world in 
two and drive the teeming millions of 
the non-white races into the arms of 
the Soviets. At a time when they are 
crying for equality, such exclusiveness 
would seem to be a needless and dan- 
gerous affront. In view of South Africa’s 
recent record of vicious discrimination 
it is hard to see why he includes that 
state and excludes Italy, on the grounds 
that it is not ripe for democracy. 


The case for what Streit calls “uni- 
versalist” federation is eloquently and 
convincingly put by Vernon Nash in his 
The World Must Be Governed (Harper. 
$2.50). The vice president of United 
World Federalists has produced out of 
his experiences before fifteen hundred 
audiences in the United States a hand- 
book of answers to every conceivable 
question about the case for world fed- 
eration. There is nothing vague or vis- 
ionary about his treatment, which has 
all the force and fire for which Vernon 
Nash is famous in federalist circles. 
If you want to know why thousands of 
Americans are becoming convinced 
every month that only world federation, 
with Russia if possible, without her if 
necessary, Can assure a durable peace, 
read The World Must Be Governed. 

Epwarp A. Conway 
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Men and women who made history 


The recent filibuster in the Senate and 
other agitation over the President’s 
civil-rights program cause the season’s 
most outstanding biography to seem 
curiously up-to-date. John C. Calhoun: 
Nullifer, 1829-1839, by Charles M. 
Wiltse (Bobbs, Merrill. $6), is the sec- 
ond of a projected three-volume work 
on that great Southern statesman. 

Maintaining the same high level of 
scholarship, style and interest which 
distinguished the first volume, the au- 
thor chronicles the great controversies 
and party shifts of the Jackson Era. It 
was during this crucial decade that 
Calhoun’s political philosophy shifted 
from liberalism through conservatism 
to downright reaction; and the politi- 
cal, economic and social developments 
which caused this change are lucidly 
explained by the author. 

Though known today chiefly as the 
great Apostle of Nullification, a term 
which most readers vaguely associate 
with secession, Calhoun did not, as Dr. 
Wiltse shows, originate the doctrine. It 
is to be found in the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolutions of 1798. All Calhoun 
did was to rationalize the theory to use 
as a weapon in defending the rights of 
a minority against the power of the 
majority. 

By 1829 Galhoun was convinced that 
the growing centralization of govern- 
ment and spirit of nationalism meant 
the economic ruin of the South, and set 
himself resolutely to stem the move- 
ment. His efforts in this direction show 
the tragedy of a great mind obsessed 
with the need of defending immediate 
local interests, battling vainly against 
the inevitable change and development 
which marks the course of human 
progress. 

The story of a too long forgotten con- 
temporary and opponent of Calhoun is 
well told by Martha McBride Morrell 
in Young Hickory: The Life and Times 
of James K. Polk (Dutton. $4.50). To 
most of the present generation James 
K. Polk is just a name in the list of 
American Presidents. About the only 
thing known about him is the mistaken 
tradition that he was the first “dark 
horse” to be nominated to that exalted 
position. By 1844, far from being a 
political nonentity, Polk was nationally 
known as a politician and statesman 
who could hold his own with Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun and the other giants 
of that day. 

A friend and protégé of Andrew 
Jackson, his rise to political promin- 
ence was rapid and spectacular. He 
was a member of the Tennessee Legis- 
lature at twenty-six, in Congress at 
thirty, (where he served for fourteen 
years, four of them as Speaker of the 
House). He then was Governor of Ten- 
nessee, and it was taken for granted 


that he would be the Democratic candi- 
date for Vice President in 1844. 

This is hardly the record of a po- 
litical unknown. Moreover, his nom- 
ination for the Presidency had been 
previously agreed upon by Jackson and 
his lieutenants if they could not force 
the Convention to accept Van Buren. 
Polk’s ability, energy and courageous 
facing of controversial issues made him 
a force to be reckoned with, his vig- 
orous championship of all Jackson’s 
policies aroused the vituperative hatred 
of the Whigs and even the dislike of 
many in his own party. As President, 
his lofty concept of the dignity of that 
office made him over-insistent upon his 
powers and prerogatives, which, to- 
gether with his disdain for many of the 
normal political practices of party gov- 
ernment, did nothing to help his per- 
sonal popularity and greatly increased 
the internal quarrels and schisms then 
plaguing the Democratic Party. So the 
hostile estimates of Whig opponents 
were allowed to pass unchallenged into 
history by those who should have been 
his friends and supporters. 

While the present volume is far from 
being a definitive “Life and Times of 
James K. Polk,” it is a good popular 
account of a forgotten patriot. 





How the Supreme Court became such 
a powerful instrument in shaping our 
political development, and how it func- 
tions today are interestingly explained 
in the stories of two very dissimilar 
members of that august tribunal. Chief 
Justice John Marshall and the Growth 
of the Republic, by David Loth. (Nor- 
ton. $5), and Mr. Justice Black; the 
Man and His Opinions, by John P. 
Frank (Knopf. $4) are the two books 
treating the two men. Mr. Loth writes 
a lively and interesting story covering 
the more than eighty years of his hero’s 
life. He briefly but adequately shows 
how, by force of character and deter- 
mination, he raised the Supreme Court 
from an insignificant institution to a 
truly coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, whose authority neither Congress 
nor the President could ignore. 

A rabid Federalist, Marshall began 
his judicial career just as his party was 
passing from the scene of national pol- 
itics, and during the next thirty years 
lost no opportunity to imbed his ultra- 


conservative Federalist beliefs into the 
law of the land. His ardent defense of 
wealth and property rights, which left 
such a deep imprint on the development 
of our country’s economic and political 
life, was in sharp contrast to his kind- 
liness and genuinely democratic atti- 
tude in his personal relationships. 

The author does not claim to have 
added anything new to Albert J. Beve- 
ridge’s classic biography, but he has 
supplied for the hurried reader, awed 
by those monumental volumes, a fas- 
cinating and instructive tale of a great 
man and the institution he built. 

The most controversial figure on the 
Supreme Bench at present is Hugo 
Black, whose story is here told by his 
one time law clerk and fervid admirer, 
John P. Frank. The importance of the 
book lies not in the biographical ac- 
count of the Justice, which follows a 
familiar American tradition of prog- 


_ ress from the obscurity of a backwoods 


farm to political eminence, but in the 
selection of thirty-four opinions written 
by him during the past few years. Ed- 
ited in language the average reader can 
easily understand, these opinions offer 
an excellent study of Justice Black’s 
legal philosophy and of the significance 
of his contributions to our fundamental 
law. 

Collectors of Lincolniana have not 
found much to add to their shelves 
during the past season, nor is that little 
very important. We have Lincoln and 
the Preachers, by Edgar DeWitt Jones 
(Harper. $2.50), and Lincoln’s Secre- 
tary: a Biography of John G. Nicholay, 
by Helen Nicholay (Longmans, Green. 
$5). Dr. Jones’ work is a rambling dis- 
cussion of Lincoln’s religious views and 
the influence which various preachers 
exerted upon him. The book consists 
chiefly of brief, encyclopedia-style 
sketches of most of the prominent min- 
isters of the mid-nineteenth century. 
Besides such clerical friends as Dr. 
Gurley, James Smith and Bishop Simp- 
son, almost every clergyman Lincoln 
ever met, who lived in the same town 
with him or preached about him, is also 
brought into the story. How most of 
these men could have influenced Lin- 
coln’s religious views or any of his 
other activities is difficult to see. As far 
as Lincoln’s own religious views and 
practices are concerned, nothing is 
added to what can be found in any 
standard biography of the President. 

The story of Lincoln’s private secre- 
tary is a chatty, rather sedate account 
of the man who knew most about Lin- 
coln’s activities, plans and thoughts 
during the critical years of the Civil 
War, and was co-author with John Hay 
of the monumental ten-volume Abra- 
ham Lincoln: a History. The chapters 
dealing with Nicolay’s years in the 
White House are interesting and im- 
portant because of the numerous quo- 
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Has Anybody been 
PRAYING 
for Sheed & Ward? 


We don’t know how else to account 
for the Spring we have had—the best 
in our whole lives—more of all kinds 
of books selling than in any other 
Spring, even poetry, which any pub- 
lisher undertakes in the face of tre- 
mendous odds — much as we liked 
Sister Maris Stella’s poems, FROST 
FOR ST. BRIGID ($1.75), our- 
selves, we were positively shocked to 
find almost the whole of the first edi- 
tion sold three weeks after it was 
published—If we can’t understand it, 
we love it, and are properly grateful. 
Of the books responsible, Msgr. 
Knox’s THE MASS IN SLOW 
MOTION ($2.50) takes first place, 
not a Spring book, but top of the sales 
list ever since it appeared last Fall. 
The burning question at the moment 
is will the same author’s TRIALS OF 
A TRANSLATOR ($2) behave like 
that? The two books show you very 
different sides of Msgr. Knox: we our- 
selves wouldn’t have missed them for 
the world. Meantime, the Knox 
translations of Holy Scripture go 
on selling, as Newsweek kindly re- 
marked, ‘“‘by the tens of thousands.” 
There is a double postcard about all 
of them to be had for the asking, also 
a descriptive leaflet on 


THE KNOX MISSAL 
which we shall publish in September. 
Not only is all the Scripture in this in 
the Knox translation, but the rest has 
also been retranslated into English 
more suited to the grandeur of the 
Latin than any we have seen before. 
We have a Gift Certificate espe- 
cially for this Missal, in case anyone 
wants to give one as a Graduation 
present. There will be a $10 edition in 
black leather with red edges, and a 
$15 one in black morocco with gold 
edges. You send the money to us, we 
send out the certificate (with no price 
on it) and a note that the Missal will 
follow on publication. It is printed 
in red and black throughout, there is 
nothing in it that isn’t in the Priest’s 
Missal on the altar —no bits about 
saints, etc. Hence it is very much less 
bulky than the usual Daily Missal. 
The leaflet will tell you more. 

We also have Gift Certificates for 
Ordination, Graduation and Weddings 
for any amount you please—these give 
the recipient our whole list to choose 
from—over 250 books: anyone who 
can’t find what they want in that lot 
is either very hard to please or just not 
trying. For leaflets, gift certificates or 
information, write to Sheila MacGill. 
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tations from his letters, most of them 
never before published. Since nearly 
all of these contain references to the 
President, the volume will be welcomed 
by collectors of Lincolniana as throw- 
ing new light upon the character of 
their hero. 

The author’s account of her father’s 
role in producing the controversial bi- 
ography of Lincoln adds nothing new 
to the discussion. There is no critical 
appraisal of the book itself, and she 
indignantly denies any undue interfer- 
ence or suppression of evidence on the 
part of Robert Lincoln and asserts that 
Nicolay’s admitted admiration for his 
hero in no way affected his determina- 
tion to give a complete and »bjective 
presentation of his life. 

Two very significant though by no 
means profound or scholarly books 
dealing with our recent past bring 
home to us with a shock what a differ- 
ent world we live in than that of twenty 
years ago. Beau James: the Life and 
Times of Jimmy Walker, by Gene Fow- 
ler (Viking. $4), and Dry Messiah: the 
Life of Bishop Cannon, by Virginius 
Dabney (Knopf. $4), are not merely 
the stories of two individuals but of 
characters who personified two of the 
general moods and movements of their 
day. In his lively news-reporter’s style, 
Mr. Fowler depicts Walker’s obscure 
early years, his rise and decline in 
politics and the anticlimactic closing 
years of his life. Most of the book is 
devoted to anecdotes illustrating the 
brilliance, charm and wit of the irre- 
pressible and _ irresponsible Beau 
Brummel in politics, with little men- 
tion of the serious and complex prob- 
lems of the greatest municipal govern- 
ment in the world. The inevitable col- 
lapse of his political career was not 
the tragedy of Jimmy Walker but of 
the millions of whose mood he was but 
a symbol. 

Mr. Dabney is well known as a cru- 
sading journalist, and it is with a 
crusader’s zeal that he blasts the Pro- 
hibition movement in the person of its 
most notorious champion, the Metho- 
dist Bishop, James J. Cannon. The 
detailed account of the bishop’s activi- 
ties, even those of his obscure early 
years, shows a great deal of painstak- 
ing research on the part of the author. 
The resulting picture is not a pleasant 
one, even after making allowances for 
Mr. Dabney’s efforts to paint it as 
black as possible, for he is careful to 
cite reliable authority for his charges 
that Cannon was fiercely bigoted, im- 
moral, untruthful, cowardly, dishonest 
and above all a hypocrite—a breed of 
unscrupulous demagog which unfortu- 
nately is not yet extinct. But Mr. Dab- 
ney weakens his case by trying to dis- 
credit all Prohibitionists by painting 
their chosen leader in his true colors. 
The important developments in 











That book you 
were going to 
read - - was it 


RELIGION AND CULTURE 
by Christopher Dawson 


Anyone can read Dawson’s books with an 
effort, no one at all can read them withour 
an effort, any more than you can eat steak 
without using your teeth No one has yet said 
that the effort isn’t worthwhile, and people 
who have read one of his books tend to 
come back for more This, some people say, 
is his greatest book yet. $3.50. 


THE PASSION OF THE 
INFANT CHRIST 


by Caryl! Houselander 


On the Infancy of Christ in us, the members 
of His Mystical Body: the author believes 
that the spirituality of childhood is the kind 
most needed in these disturbed days. $1.75. 


FRANCE PAGAN? 
by Maisie Ward 


The life of the Abbé Godin: a translation of 
his book: an evaluation of the present goings- 
on in France—priest-workmen, etc.—and their 
possible value for us. You won’t soon forget 
Abbé Godin, nor the enchanting way in which 
he speaks to Our Lady. $3. 


WE DIE STANDING UP 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


Introducing a spiritual writer new to America: 
whispers have been heard that this is a new 
Father Leen: maybe. But with all respect to 
Father Leen (whom we loved dearly), Father 
van Zeller has a much lighter touch. $2. 


ST. PAUL 
by Robert Sencourt 


“Mr. Sencourt makes the man, his times and 
the scenes of his activity come to life with 
singular vigor and appeal. . . . Readers will be 
borne along easily to a deeper appreciation, 
not only of St. Paul, but also of the precious 
opportunities opened to them by the grace 
of God.”—Rev. William A. Dowd, S.J., in 
America. $5. 


IMMORTAL DIAMOND 
Studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Edited by Norman Weyand, S.J. 


We keep a copy of The New Yorker’s review 
of this on hand to show any Jesuit who comes 
in: none of them, so far, has been able to 
hear Hopkins referred to as “tone of the 
Society of Jesus’ most celebrated Old Boys” 
without having to lean on something while 
they laughed. Seriously, this is a source book 
for students of Hopkins or of modern poetry. 


Order books from your bookstore 
or from us. 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 
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Palestine during the past months have 
made Zionism a hotly controversial 
subject, so the story of one of its lead- 
ing figures cannot but prove timely 
and instructive. Trial and Error: the 
Autobiography of Chaim Weizmann 
(Harper. $5) is the story of Israel’s 
first President as told by himself. In 
a simple, unselfconscious manner he 
relates the events of the years in Rus- 
sia, Germany, Switzerland and England 
which marked his steady rise to the 
position of a world renowned scientist 
and outstanding leader of Zionism. 
What makes the book important is that 
it gives an excellent account of the 
rise of world Zionism, an account such 
as could have come only from one who 
had first-hand knowledge of the move- 
ment. 

The Catholic reader should find in- 
teresting and inspiring the story of 
two humble, obscure missionaries who 
labored among the Indians of the 
Southwest during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Their stories are 


told in At the End of the Santa Fe 
Trail, by Sister Blandina Segale 
(Bruce. $3), and Father Jaillet: Sad- 
dlebag Priest of the Nueces, by Sister 
Mary Xavier. Also there is Dorothy 
Fremont Grant’s provocative sketch, 
John England: American Christopher 
(Bruce. $2.75), which was not written 
to tell the full story of the first Bishop 
of Charleston but to recall his tireless 
and effective labors as a controversialist 
and journalist in spreading a knowl- 
edge of the Catholic Church and com- 
bating the ignorance and prejudice 
which clouded the minds of so many 
Protestants, making them easy victims 
of anti-Catholic demagogs. 

The author’s purpose in thus concen- 
trating on this one aspect of the great 
bishop’s varied career is to remind us 
that much of the same ignorance and 
prejudice still exist in our country to- 
day, and to set before our modern 
Apostles of Catholic Action an inspir- 
ing model for their encouragement and 
imitation. F. J. GALLAGHER 


Fiction since the turn of the year 


So much fun has of late been poked at 
the lurid-covered historical novel that 
it seems to have fallen somewhat into 
disfavor. At least, looking back over 
the last half-year, I seem to discern 
fewer of them cluttering up the shelves. 
There are some, of course, but the 
noteworthy thing about recent novels 
has been the fair percentage of “idea” 
books among them. These are books 
that do more than tell a story—they 
also uphold a thesis and generally in 
moral terms. If this revolts the taste of 
supporters of literature for entertain- 
ment only, so be it. But we cannot fly 
in the face of reality, and the matter 
of fact is that from its very beginning 
the novel has frequently been a pulpit. 
Fortunately, from that pulpit some 
sound things are being said. 

First in clarity of message, if not 
in excellence, come two books by the 
late Charles Williams, the British au- 
thor of, among many other things, what 
may be called theological thrillers. 
His two books now published here by 
Pellegrini & Cudahy are All Hallows’ 
Eve and Descent into Hell ($2.75 
each). The first is a study of an anti- 
Christ and his attempts to snare the 
soul of a naturally good young woman. 
There are eeriness here and slitherings 
over the borderline between life and 
death and the triumph of sane human 
love over diabolical intrigues. The sec- 
ond book deals with a man’s progres- 
sive yielding to evil, while a young 
woman, who has been haunted by 
visions of herself, is freed by a friend’s 
vicarious shouldering of her trouble. 
These books will win a small but en- 
thusiastic audience, I think. The sym- 





bolism is tenuous at times, but there is 
a spiritual core to them that is ad- 
mirable. 

Another keen study of the human 
heart is Richard Sullivan’s First 
Citizen (Holt, $3). The edifice of 
an opportunist’s worldly success is 
toppled by his suppressed wife’s in- 
sanely self-inflicted sacrifice, which is 
also the means of their daughter’s 
escaping her mother’s servitude. The 
idea here is the need of suffering to set 
lives straight. 

Born 1925, by Vera Brittain (Mac- 
millan. $2.50) treats the twofold idea 
of pacifism and of the gap that sepa- 
rates the thinking of two generations. 
A father who had been a hero in World 
War I- becomes an Anglican minister, 
largely in reparation, and when he will 
not actively aid his country in the sec- 
ond war, his son becomes estranged. 
Gradually, however, the young man 
comes to realize the high moral cour- 
age of his father. A bit heavy, but 
good. 

A slighter idea, or at least an idea 
whose treatment is slighter, is Evelyn 
Waugh’s Scott-King’s Modern Europe 
(Little, Brown. $2). A dim little British 
school-teacher is invited to attend an 
academic celebration in a totalitarian 
country. There he gets caught up in all 
the stupid and vicious threats to human 
liberty which abound in such regimes. 
On the surface a slight little tale, this 
is really a savage satire on tyranny. 

One of the best jobs of the season is 
John Marquand’s Point of No Return 
(Little, Brown. $3.50). It is a study 
of the motivation that makes a modern 
young executive tick. Charles Gray is 
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8 ASSISTANTS 


for your RELIGIOUS 
VACATION SCHOOL 





To a child, summer is playtime, not 
study time. And religion is not the 
easiest subject to teach. So... if you 
are to engage in catechetics this sum- 
mer, be sure to use the MESSENGER 
Workbooks in Religion, prepared by 
noted catechists of the Mission Helpers 
of the Sacred Heart and the Maryknoll 
Sisters. 

They make playtime of studytime. 
There are pictures to color or cut out, 
stories to complete, puzzles to solve, 
simple tests to answer . . . all types of 
activity projects for teaching 8 ay 
Use one or more of these eight books... 


GOD AND EVERYBODY. Cre- 
ation. First grade. 

GOD'S GIFTS. God in Nature. 
First grade. 

BECAUSE HE LOVES ME. Provi- 
dence. Primary grades. 

GOD’S CHILDREN EVERYWHERE. 
People of all nations. Second 
grade. 

GOD'S OTHER CHILDREN. 
Charity. Third grade. 

TEN HAPPY LAWS. Command- 
ments. Fourth grade. 

THE SACRAMENTS. Grades five 
and six. 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED. Grades 
seven and eight. 


Make sure of having plenty of copies when 
your vacation school opens. Prices, for all 
titles—15c each—10% discount on orders of 
2 to 99-20% discount on orders of 100 or 
more. Send us your order today. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


Established in 1885 


124 East Third St. Dayton 2, Ohio 
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@ what’s your defense? 


asks Fr. Kenned 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
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in our May issue. 


lilormation 
THE CATHOLIC CKURCK | year.... $2 
im AMERICAN LIFE 3 years... $5 


403 West 59 Street - New York 19 - N. Y. 

















































THE CATHOLIC 
Encyclopedia DICTIONARY 


Princely Gift for Rectory, Convent, 
School, Home, Student, Library — 


A COMPENDIUM OF THE 
15 VOLUMES OF THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA IN 
ONE VOLUME 


Compiled & Edited under the Direction of 
JOHN J. WYNNE, S.J., §.T.D. 
1104 pages—714 by 10% inches 

1. Every subject in Religion, Scrip- 
ture, Doctrine, Morals, Worship. 

2. The Church in every country, 
dioceses, centers, missions; the 
hierarchy, clergy, religious or- 
ders; Church societies; lay or- 
ganizations, sects, the various 
Churches, false religions. 

3. Historical events and persons, 
saints, popes, prelates, priests, 
celebrated men and women. 

4. Popular explanation of subjects 
in philosophy, psychology, edu- 
cation, ethics, sociology and 
political science, with which re- 
ligion is concerned. 

5. Arts which have served and de- 
rived inspiration from religion; 
painting, architecture, sculp- 
ture, music, literature, artists 
and authors. 


6. The relation of science with re- 
ligion through notable Catholics 
and other Christians prominent 
as scientists. 


Valued by those of every denomination. 


“Already our public has made very much 
use of your grand book. It has helped some 
to better understand the Catholic religion 
and also the Protestant.’”’-—From a Public 
Library. 
7TrTTTTTIItititiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiieti | 


= The Gilmary Society —A Membershi Corp. 
§ 317 East Fordham Road, New York 58, 

Please send copy of The Catholic nce sb, 
Dictionary, for which I enclose $6.75, postpaid. 
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fighting a catty, oh-so-polite battle with 
another young man for vice-presidency 
of a bank. A business trip to his home 
town provides the flash-back to let 
us see what formed Gray in his earlier 
years. This is a keen and sympathetic 
appraisal of lives that are held to the 
treadmill of getting ahead materially, 
and it can be a wearisome business. 

Joseph O’Connor’s The Norwayman 
(Macmillan. $3.50) shifts back to the 
novel in which the tale is the important 
thing. It is a simple and warm story 
of a young married couple and how 
their solitude on the island is broken 
into, first by the shipwrecked Norse 
sailor and then by many others. But 
from all the intrusions they come to 
realize that real living is not accom- 
plished in isolation, but in doing for 
others. This is in the tradition of fine 
Irish story-telling. 

Elephant and Castle, by R. C. 
Hutchinson (Rinehart. $3.75) is a long 
study in low-level English psychology 
and sociology, which tells of a young 
girl who marries a thug and tries to 
reform him. Her lack of success 
springs from her failing to realize that 
love is selfless. An ambitious book, 
beautifully written, but with a consis- 
tently gloomy theme. 

The war books we still have with 
us. The best of the year was From the 
City, from the Plough, by Alexander 
Baron (Washburn. $2.75). It is simply 
the story of what happened to the Fifth 
Battalion of the Wessex Regiment, but 
it is written with compassion and above 
all with an enduring conviction of 
man’s indomitable dignity, which 
makes it tower above so many war 
takes in which there is no dignity 
whatever. 

If you want a contrast, you have but 
to compare two recent American war 
novels, An Act of Love, by Ira Wolfert 
(Simon & Schuster. $3.95) and The 
Girl on the Via Flaminia, by Alfred 
Hayes (Harper. $2.50). Neither is par- 
ticularly bad, as far as that goes, but 
the first is bogged down in Freud and 
the second gives us a melodrama 
motivated by boredom rather than any 
insight into human action. 

Perhaps the most panoramic of all 
the war stories is Stalingrad, by Theo- 
dor Plievier (Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
$3). It is stark, tragic and brutal and 
leaves the reader numb—but it is the 
war. 

Historical novels are still a large part 
of publishers’ output. It is good to re- 
port, however, that the general level 
has risen of late. Best of all, and a 
truly epic job, is Hope Muntz’ The 
Golden Warrior (Scribner. $3), which 
deals with the conflict between Harold, 
the last great Anglo-Saxon king, and 
William the Conqueror. The story 
reads like a contemporary document, 
and is heroic—and human. 





Louis De Wohl’s Throne of the 
World (Lippincott. $3) takes us back 
to far times and old battles, too, as it 
tells of the invasion of the Roman Em- 
pire by Attila the Hun. Pope Leo 
bulks large in a story of intrigue and 
adventure. 

A good fictionalized life of St. Pat- 
rick is William G. Schofield’s The Deer 
Cry (Longmans, Green. $3). He writes 
with marked fidelity to the known his- 
torical facts, and yet makes the story 
absorbing and heartwarming. 

More in the line of the traditional 
historical novel are The Burnished 
Blade, by Lawrence Schoonover (Mac- 
millan. $3), a story laid in fifteenth- 
century France and Greece, which tells 
of an orphaned apprentice armorer who 
wins his fortune in the East and re- 
turns to marry a nobleman’s daughter; 
and High Towers, by Thomas B. Cos- 
tain (Doubleday. $3), the story of the 
fabulous Le Moyne family and their 
adventures in the New World when 
English and French were vying for con- 
trol. Both of these books are remark- 
able for not stooping to sensationalism. 

An unusual story is Peace My 
Daughters, by Shirley Barker (Crown. 
$3), which studies the human side of 
the sixteenth-century American Puri- 
tan. The Devil incarnate is foiled in his 
instigations of the witchcraft trials 
through the goodness of the people of 
Salem. 

Masterly in its descriptions of the 
sea, and warm in its family portraits. 
The Fire Balloon, by Ruth Moore 
(Morrow. $3) paints sturdy Maine 
individuals of personal integrity and 
with a sense of humor and a spirit of 
optimism. 

Other good historical novels are The 
Tudor Wench, by Elswyth Thane 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75), a sym- 
pathetic but judicious portrayal of 
Queen Elizabeth, and Bride of Fortune, 
by Harnett T. Kane (Doubleday. 
$2.75), the story of the wife of Jeffer- 
son Davis. It is not primarily another 
Civil War story, but the life of the 
women who had to live through it and 
of her sufferings as she saw its effects 
on her family. 

To complete this section on historical 
fiction, mention must be made of one 
of the very best. It’s The Great Be- 
trayal, by Dorothy Gardiner (Double- 
day. $3). It tells of the massacre of 
an Indian tribe by U.S. Cavalry back 
in 1864. It is a fine study of our treat- 
ment of the Indians and is penetrated 
by a noble realization of human dignity. 

There follows now a batch of novels 
which provide good reading, though 
they are not particularly “idea” stories 
nor do they re-create the past in his 
torical terms. Time Will Darken It, by 
William Maxwell (Harper. $3), is a 
subtle story of family relationships be- 
tween a good but short-tempered wife 
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ON LONGMANS' SPRING LIST 





BARBARA CELARENT 


By Thomas Gilby, O.P. An authoritative and lucidly written introduction to 
Thomistic philosophy for the general reader; a spirited yet exact account of the 
method of St. Thomas Aquinas. 303 pages. $4.00 





THE NEXT THING 
Autobiography and Reminiscences 


By Katherine Burton. Intimate and courageous story of a woman who, having 
faced apparently insurmountable personal and spiritual difficulties, has made for 
herself a place as a popular and succcessful writer. 256-pages. Illus. 

Coming May 18th. $3.00 


CARDINAL MINDSZENTY SPEAKS 
Authorized White Book 


Published by Order of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty 
Prince-Primate of Hungary 


Coming May 25th: 234 pages $2.50 





SACRED HISTORY 


By Daniel-Rops. “A brilliant survey of Israelitic history from the time of 
Abraham to Christ.”—Orate Fratres. 433 pages. Index, maps, chronological 
table. $4.50 





YOU AND THOUSANDS LIKE YOU 





By Owen Francis Dudley. “The theme is overpowering . . . whether it is worth 
going on with a world that has largely disowned the origin and purpose of its 
being.” —Books on Trial. 176 pages. $2.50 
DEVIL'S FOOD 
A Novel 


By Dorothy Fremont Grant. A moving novel of modern youth, dealing with 
its relationship to its elders and with the problems facing it in the world of 
today. 256 pages. Coming May 18th. $3.00 





At your local bookstore 


LONGMANS, GREEN 55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCING 
TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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REV M. RAYMOND, 0.C.S.O. 


An historical story of the century- 
old Trappist Monastery, where 
members offer themselves as in- 
cense to be burnt out in God’s 
service. 


What has attracted so many re- 
cruits, numbering among them 
doctors, carpenters, lawyers, farm- 
ers, professors, poets, ex-G.I.’s 
.is vividly portrayed in this 
authentic story of the American 
epoch in the Saga of Citeaux: 
the founding and growth of 
Cistercian life at the Abbey of 

Gethsemani, Kentucky. 
$3.50 





INTERPRETING THE 
SUNDAY MASS 


by 
REV. WILLIAM R. BONNIWELL, O.P. 


Here is a book on the Mass that is simple, concise and yet remarkably 
full of information. Having the laity in mind, Father Bonniwell is 
concerned chiefly with the SUNDAY Mass — how to interpret its 
Proper or variable parts. Persons who use the Missal, and all who 
are eager to live the mind of the Church, will find this book an 
immense help towards approaching the Proper of the Mass with in- 
telligence and confidence. $2.25 





Order now from your bookstore 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


‘Publishers... Now in our 124th year! 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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and an equally good and well-meaning 
but too soft-hearted husband. The Slen- 
der Reed, by H. H. Lynde (Crown. $3), 
shows real insight into the heart of a 
woman with a handsome husband, a 
lovely daughter, wealth and prestige, 
but who still leads an utterly loveless 
existence. How she does eventually find 
strength and recompense develops in a 
naturally satisfying way. 

Two novels deal with Chinese charac- 
ters. Chinatown Family, by Lin Yutang 
(Day. $3), studies Chinese family life 
in the U.S., shows the young people 
reaching out for Western advantages, 
the older ones trying to maintain their 
traditional values. The Quest for Love 
of Lao Lee, by Lau Shaw (Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $3), carries Lao Lee from 
his farm into a government job in the 
city. Shocked by the graft, disappointed 
by a beautiful lady he thought was his 
ideal, he comes to realize the worth of 
his peasant wife. 

Another Sun, Another Home, by 
Rupert Croft-Cooke (Holt. $3), is some- 
thing of a scathing attack on Britain’s 
Labor Party Government. A British 
colonel returns home after twenty-five 
years in India. He does not feel at home 
either in his native land or with his 
shallow son, and goes back to India, 
to a village where his love and guidance 
are needed. 

Victimized by the shadows of an old 
scandal, a young man in Cornwall suc- 
ceeds in shutting out the bitterness that 
threatens to engulf him and begins to 
build anew on faith. This is the story 
of Wilding Graft, by Jack R. Clemo 
(Macmillan. $3). The grim landscape 
is a fit setting for the spiritual struggle. 

In Wtihout Magnolias (Doubleday. 
$3), Bucklin Moon gives us a different 
kind of Negro story. His characters are 
ordinary good citizens, and not, as too 
often happens in these stories, rag-tail 
members of society. There is some vio- 
lence in the tale, however, which rather 
degrades the very people he is at pains 
to show in an ennobling light. 

Seraph on the Suwanee, by Zora 
Neale Hurston (Scribner. $3), is a 
rather remarkable study of a worri- 
some wife and her strong and consid- 
erate husband. Despite her increasing 
good fortune, she cannot accept life 
gratefully, and she is convinced that 
nobody wants her. How she finds emo- 
tional balance is rather contrived, but 
the initial characterization is excellent. 

Mounting tension marks For Us the 
Living, by Haakon Chevalier (Knopf. 
$3.50). Over a period of ten years, 
three people are brought to trial for the 
same murder. Behind the trial is a truly 
authentic background of the socio-eco- 
nomic conditions of California during 
the ’thirties, but the book is not a social 
tract—it is a gripping tale of suspense. 

Two slighter books are of interest. 
In | Capture the Castle (Little, Brown. 
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$3), Dodie Smith writes, through the 
diary of a seventeen-year-old English 
girl, of a delightfully wacky family. 
It is a sort of British You Can’t Take 
It with You. And in Hound-Dog Man 
(Harper. $2.50), Fred Gipson gives us 
the dreams and longings of a twelve- 
year-old boy who worships a hunting 
man and his hound dog. The sights and 
smells of the lonely country are here, 
and a great deal of human simplicity 
and love. 

Two late-comers may be mentioned. 
The Chain, by Paul I. Wellman (Dou- 
bleday. $3), is the story of an Episco- 
palian minister’s difficulties with some 
of the lay leaders of his parish. This 
is intended to be a novel of strong 


faith, but it is not too convincing, and 
the smug socialites who try to run the 
parish are on the lusty side. Prairie 
Avenue, by Arthur Meeker (Knopf. 
$3), is a satire on the nouveaux riches 
of Chicago between 1885 and 1918, as 
seen through the eyes of a boy who 
goes to live with his rich uncle. It’s 
one of those panoramic family books 
with a good salting of social commen- 
tary. 

There have been the usual highly 
advertised mediocrities. For top three, 
not necessarily in order of demerit, I 
nominate The God-Seeker, by Sinclair 
Lewis; The Big Fisherman, by Lloyd 
Douglas; Lucifer with a Book, by John 
Horne Burns. Harotp C. GARDINER 


Books to foster the growth of the spirit 


The ancient Cistercian sign-manual, 
which substitutes for conversation in 
the little dukedoms of silence that are 
Trappist monasteries, has been en- 
riched by a new sign. At Gethsemani 
Abbey in Kentucky, where Thomas 
Merton wrote The Seven Storey Moun- 
tain (Harcourt, Brace. $3), the breth- 
ren sometimes hold their clasped hands 
above their heads to signify Good work! 
Congratulations! Conceivably they are 
making this sign to Frater Merton this 
spring as sales of his autobiography ap- 
proach the 200,000 mark, and his lat- 
est work, Seeds of Contemplation (New 
Directions. $3), becomes the publish- 
er’s fastest-selling book. These jottings 
from the diary of the poet-contempla- 
tive, written in the “new freedom” of 
his cloister, block out for modern man 
the shape of the spiritual life and show 
how detachment, humility and solitude 
are its foundations. 

Among the spate of worriers’ hand- 
books, essays in psychological self-help 
and hints on “what to do till the psy- 
chiatrist comes,” Monsignor Fulton 
J. Sheen’s Peace of Soul (Whittlesey. 
$3) points out the Christian way of 
peace through moral responsibility and 
trust in God. Though it details an ad- 
justment to the world that is older than 
the Gospels, the book considers man 
enmeshed in the modern theories of the 
soul, for man must be dealt with as he 
is, not as we would like to find him. 
“If the modern soul wants to begin its 
quest for peace with its psychology in- 
stead of our own metaphysics, we will 
begin with psychology.” Monsignor 
Sheen’s gifts for epigram and syn- 
thesis, his insight into human glory 
and weakness, and his warm, compas- 
sionate utterance make this an impor- 
tant book which no literate Catholic 
should allow to go unread. 

“I will write an elevator-boy’s life 
of Jesus and I will call it The Greatest 
Story Ever Told,” Fulton Oursler, 
Catholic convert and Reader’s Digest 





Senior Editor, decided. His book (Dou- 
bleday. $2.95), serialized in newspa- 
pers and dramatized on Goodyear’s 
weekly radio program, has rocketed in 
sales. Actuality was the author’s para- 
mount aim. Village life in Palestine is 
pictured as colorfully as a Hollywood 
setting for a documentary film. The 
words of Our Lord are made to bear on 
modern problems: racial discrimina- 
tion, poverty, graft and corruption in 
politics, war and its horrors. 

Another best-seller that is impress- 
ing the publishers concerning the wide 
interest in books with religious themes 
is Father James Keller’s You Can 
Change the World (Longmans, Green. 
$3). Influencing the publishing trade 
and thus affecting public opinion is one 
of the objects of the Christopher Move- 
ment. Father Keller exhorts everyone 
with a belief in God to realize his re- 
sponsibilities and the power of persis- 
tent, imaginative, individual effort. It is 
better to light one tiny candle than 
vainly to bemoan the darkness, leaving 
the positions of influence in the world of 
education, politics, public opinion and 
labor to those who deny or do not know 
that this is God’s world. 

A French priest, who died five years 
ago at the age of thirty-eight, had plans 
for changing his part of the world. 
Abbé Henri Godin, in his famous re- 
port on religious conditions in France, 
felt it essential to recognize the de- 
Christianization of his country as the 
starting point for the new apostolate 
which would work for a recovery of a 
sense of the Christian community. That 
celebrated report to Cardinal Suhard, 
Maisie Ward has translated in France 
Pagan (Sheed & Ward. $3), adding an 
informal biography of the mission- 
minded priest and an evaluation, based 
on first-hand observation, of a movement 
he did so much to inspire. To Ameri- 
can readers glimpses of priests work- 
ing in factories in overalls, offering 
Mass in the evening in workers’ homes 
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On the spring 
book list these 
five new titles— 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR PERSONALITY 
BY READING 


Rev. Francis B. Thornton 


That wise, honest reading helps 
to form the ideal personality is 
the theme of this book. Here is 
a guide that shows how to read 
swiftly and comprehensively and 
what to read—including a list of 
1350 basic titles. $2.50 


THE CATHOLIC 
REFORMATION 


Pierre Janelle 


The only book in English to 
treat extensively this movement 
covers the Council of Trent, 
new religious orders, abuses in 
Church administration, overseas 
missions, and the restoration of 
the moral and intellectual pres- 
tige of the Church. Ready 
June 1. $4.50 


STRONG MEN 


SOUTH 


William J. Menster, U.S.N.R. 


Inside story on the Fourth Bryd 
Expedition to the Antarctic re- 
lated in a thrilling account by 
the chaplain on that venture. 
$2.75 


WILLIAM GASTON: 
CAROLINIAN 


J. Herman Schauinger 
Welcome addition to Catholic 
Americana is this first full- 
length life of the important 
Catholic statesman whose states- 
manship outshone that of even 


such contemporaries as Webster, 
Clay, and Calhoun. 


PREFACE 
TO THE BIBLE 


Rev. Gerard Rooney, C.P. 


This guidebook and background 
for Scripture study outlines the 
principles for proper under- 
standing of the Bible and clari- 
fies the problems of Inspiration, 
Interpretation, and Inerrancy. 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


105 Montgomery Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 












SEES Ee 


New Edition 


THE 
CHILDREN 
UF 
FATIMA 


By Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
$1.00 


The appearances of Our Lady 
at Fatima in Portugal are of 
world-wide significance. Can 
one ignore what happened at 
Fatima? Can one brush Our 
Lady aside and her message for 
our times and for peace in the 
world? 


We have just published a pa- 
per-bound edition of this book 
so that Our Lady’s message can 
be spread more widely and we 
have made it for sale at $1.00. 
Five copies for $4.00 until May 
31st. 


PILGRIM 
TU 
FATIMA 


By Rev. Paschal Boland, 
O.S.B. 


A personal account of the 
highlights of the First American 
Pilgrimage to Fatima. First hand 
information on some of remark- 
able happenings, such as “the 
miracle of the doves”, 14 pic- 
tures including three of the 
doves at the feet of the statue 
of Our Lady of Fatima. 48 
pages. 15c a copy. For 10 copies 
or more 10c a copy. 


THE GRAIL 


Room One 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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will, perhaps, be rather startling. 

Abbé G. Michonneau has translated 
Abbé Godin’s pioneer ideas into prac- 
tice in the working-class parish of 
Colombes, a suburb of Paris. Arch- 
bishop Cushing’s Foreword to Revolu- 
tion in a City Parish (Blackfriars: Ox- 
ford. 7/6) finds the message of Abbé 
Michonneau to be: “our parishes must 
become outposts of spiritual attack” in 
a campaign that includes all within the 
parish boundaries so that the Church 
will be lived, not merely joined. The 
methods—and more important—the 
mentality of the mission-minded clergy 
at the rectory of the Sacred Heart 
Church have much to suggest to Cath- 
olics in America. 

The apostolate to intellectuals—and 
what Abbé Godin would probably call 
the bourgeoisie—will be assisted by the 
publication of the symposium of con- 
vert stories, edited by Reverend J. A. 
O’Brien, Road to Damascus (Double- 
day. $3). Evelyn Waugh, Fulton Our- 
sler, Gretta Palmer, Frances Parkinson 
Keyes are found in a list that contains 
representatives of all walks of life, peo- 
ple who found their way to Rome by 
way of that strange and mysterious 
Damascus Road where the Holy Spirit 
waited to gather them into a holy fel- 
lowship. 

Anything that can increase the popu- 
lar love and knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures is immensely precious in 
these days, and new translations are a 
prime instrument to that end. Every 
translator, whether an individual or a 
commission, is torn between two alter- 
natives: the presentation of the exact, 
literal meaning of the original text 
and the demands for literary rhythm 
and power. Even the best attempt is 
but a venture, but it is only through 
such ventures that the Scripture text 
can become familiar to modern Chris- 
tians as it was to their ancestors. The 
new translation of The Old Testament 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox, from the Latin 
Vulgate, puts at our disposal in a new 
and clarified form the traditionally 
sanctioned Scripture version of the 
Catholic Church (Sheed & Ward. Vol. 
I. Genesis to Esther. $7). Those whom 
the Douay version repelled will be at- 
tracted by Msgr. Knox’ cultivated and 
properly modernized English style. 

What part of Our Lord’s life is most 
applicable to the present needs of 
mankind? The Passion of the Infant 
Christ (Sheed & Ward. $1.75) is Caryll 
Houselander’s answer to the question. 
Through ten chapters of meditations, 
a spirituality remarkably akin to that 
of St. Thérése of Lisieux emphasizes: 
“If the Infant Christ is fostered in us, 
then through these sufferings which 
seem so small because we are so small, 
we are lifted up with the Crucified 
Christ.” It is a spiritual teaching, some- 
times feminine in literary flavor, but 





remorseless in its expectation of sacri- 
fice and service. No doubt the plight of 
the orphaned children of Europe, some 
of whom she has been teaching, sug- 
gested to Caryll Houselander the con- 
centration on childhood. The little per- 
secuted countries of Europe she views 
as “Bethlehems.” Bethlehem, however, 
is a sort of type, an “inscape” of Cal- 
vary. And the answer to the Herods of 
our day is “the oneing of the soul with 
God, in the passion of the Infant 
Christ.” 

A formal—even formidable, for the 
popular taste—presentation of spiritual 
theology is the second volume of Three 
Ages of the Interior Life (Herder. 
$7.50). The whole of Father Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange’s treatment of the 
interior life is now available in English, 
thanks to the devoted labors of Sister 
M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. The present 
volume deals with the illuminative and 
unitive “ways” and the extraordinary 
graces of the mystical state. A leading 
Thomist theologian, Pére Garrigou- 
Lagrange has a large audience and one 
that is deeply indebted to him, even 
that part of it which cannot be com- 
pletely amenable to all the elements of 
his teaching, particularly his prefer- 
ence for invoking debatable opinions 
as fixed theological principles in con- 
troversial areas. 





A journalist far distant from Peére 
Garrigou-LaGrange in temperament and 
profundity, but sharing his love for 
Our Blessed Mother, traveled to 
Lourdes. He went to investigate the 
miracles and learn on the spot the 
truth about the famous shrine. What 
impressed Fulton Oursler most of all 
was the peace of mind and genuine 
happiness with which the uncured in 
body leave Lourdes. There are people 
at The Happy Grotto (McMullen. 
$1.50), however, who report events 
medical science cannot explain. There 
is the bishop, the Most Reverend 
Pierre Marie Théas, a recent visitor in 
this country, the layman in charge of 
the brancardiers, the sick, the doctors 
of the medical bureau. Doctor Vallet 
confesses: “Logic forces us to admit 
that the cures of Lourdes are brought 
about by the direct intervention of 
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God.” Here is detailed evidence for the 
open-minded and, for lagniappe, charm- 
ing insights on the place of pilgrimage 
once again drawing American Cath- 
olics to Our Lady’s most popular 
shrine. 

In gathering into a book a series of 
thirteen sketches of English and Irish 
saints, which he had previously pub- 
lished in the English Clergy Review, 
Father James Brodrick, S.J., devotedly 
hoped that the covers would be the 
only things stiff about Procession of 
Saints (Longmans, Green. $3). He 
need not have worried, as anyone would 
surmise who has read his Bellarmine 
and Canisius. His humor and humanity, 
the merry pedantry of his footnotes 
(which he calls “diversions and lucky 
bags”) make the book lie lightly on 
the mind, though none of the grace- 
bearing influences of hagiography are 
lost. The last sketch is of Venerable 
Marie of the Incarnation, and in many 
ways it is the best in the book and 
most interesting for American readers. 

Father C. C. Martindale’s Portuguese 
Pilgrimage (Sheed & Ward. $2.75) is 
a rambling book which many will find 
unsatisfying. The long circumstantial 
excursions into Portuguese history will 
not find wide reader-interest, and the 
chapters on Fatima and on Father 
Martindale’s visit to Salazar are un- 
substantial and sketchy. The prose has 
lost none of the conversational charm 
of Martindale’s earlier books. 

In Vine and Branches (Pio Decimo 
Press. $4), Monsignor Martin B. Hell- 
riegal presents the first of two volumes 
of meditations and homilies on the lit- 
urgy. This first volume follows the 
Proper of the Season for the entire 
year, and hence is a unity in itself. 
Based on the altar-stones of missal and 
breviary, these homilies reflect the 
Eucharistic-centered vitality of Holy 
Cross Parish in St. Louis, which has 
deservedly become one of the sacred 
places of the liturgical movement in 
America. 

Addressed to quite a different audi- 
ence is You and Thousands Like You 
(Longmans, Green. $2.50), by Father 
Owen Francis Dudley. Though not as 
beguiling as the shilling-shocker apol- 
egetics of Fr. Dudley’s successful 
Masterful Monk series, it offers to the 
modern churchless a persuasive, if not 
always closely reasoned, case for Cath- 
olic belief. 

Two in One Flesh (Newman. $7.50), 
a three-volume work on sex and mar- 
riage by E. C. Messenger, will be found 
invaluable for the pastoral theology 
shelf and as an aid in preparing sermon 
courses on marriage. The excellent sec- 
tions on concrete achievement of Cath- 
clic ideals in married life are set in a 
context of historical and scriptural 
erudition that may be caviar to the 
general. 


What Jesus Saw from the Cross, by 
A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. (Clonmore & 
Reynolds. 8/6), can be recommended 
without reserve as a superlative study 
of the Passion of Our Lord. The warm 
style of the Dominican savant brings 
the findings of scripture study, history 
and archeology as golden grist to the 
mills of prayer. 

More consciously scholarly is The 
History of the Primitive Church (Mac- 
millan. $16.50, 2 vols.). This work, now 
happily available for American readers, 
inaugurates a series that will undoubt- 
edly rank as one of the monuments to 
the scholarly genius of French Catholi- 
cism. Jules Lebreton, S.J., dean of the 





faculty of theology at the Institut Cath- 
olique, and Jacques Zwiller, director of 
studies at the Sorbonne, have collab- 
orated on the first two of twenty-four 
volumes in a series which will cover the 
history of the Church down to our own 
day. That every Catholic college and 
seminary will acquire these books goes 
without saying; and many private-ven- 
ture readers among Catholics will ap- 
plaud the Atlas-weight of erudition deb- 
onairly carried and the lively style of 
Dr. Ernest C. Messenger’s fine transla- 
tion. 

Dogmatic theology is presented to a 
similar audience in The Teaching of the 
Catholic Church (Macmillan. $12.50). 





As We Ought 


Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
$2.75 


A score of new conferences 
for priests, Sisters, and Brothers, 
marked by the same sparkle and 
sprightliness, and the same in- 
cisive insight which marked his 
Most Worthy of All Praise. 
These suggestions for a full and 
happy life in holiness are a true 
stimulus to spirituality. Few 
writers have made the abstract 
so vivid. 


The Happy Grotto 


Fulton Oursler 
$1.50 


An angry correspondent in 
one of the national weeklies re- 
cently charged that the Church 
never speaks of the prayers at 
Lourde’s which go “unheard.” 
By happy chance, The Happy 
Grotto reveals clearly that the 
greatest miracles— grace and 
peace of soul — far outweigh all 
acknowledged physical phenom- 
ena. 











To Heaven 
Through a Window 


(St. Gerard Majella) 


John Carr, C.SS.R. 
$3.50 


The first full-length biogra- 
phy in English of the wonder- 
working Redemptorist Brother 
of 18th-century Italy. His in- 
fluence on his community, on 
the temper of the times, and on 
religious and family life in the 
modern world are recounted in 
what Cardinal Griffin of Eng- 
land hails as a most important 
contribution to the lives of the 
saints. 














The Assignments of 
Antonio Claret 


Daniel Sargent 
$2.50 


The story of one of the first 
exponents of Catholic Action— 
Archbishop of Santiago, Cuba; 
confessor to a queen of Spain; 
master of labor, farm, and hos- 
pital problems; director of a 
press and a guild of artists; 
founder of the Missionary Sons 
of Our Lady of the Immaculate 
Conception. 


A Catholic Book Club Selection. 








THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN COMPANY, INC. 


23 Beekman Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Edited by Canon George D. Smith, the 
two-volume work makes available again 
the “Treasury of Faith Series,” the de- 
servedly popular surveys of essential 
dogmas by well-known English theo- 
logians. Comprehensive and competent 
in treatment—as names like Vonier, 
D’Arcy, Arendzen, Martindale, Goodier, 
guarantee—The Teaching of the Cath- 
olic Church is professedly systematic 
theology. The reader must look else- 
where for material on moral theology, 
on the ways of worship, on the social 
teaching of the Church, on the nature 
and tasks of Catholic Action. Even so, 
nothing is more primary in forming the 
Catholic mind than serious study of 
dogmatic theology. This supposes, as it 
engenders, hard intellectual applica- 
tion. 

Scientism, by pretending to offer a 





complete explanation of all reality in 
terms merely of measurable phenom- 
ena, was a prolific culture-bed for the 
incubation of the bacilli of secularism. 
The distinguished French biologist, Le- 
comte Du Noiiy, author of Human Des- 
tiny, deemed it his “duty to protest 
against the intellectual swindle that has 
tried to use science as an accomplice.” 
In the Road to Reason (Longmans, 
Green. $3.50), he proposed to explain 
to the non-scientific public the contra- 
dictions which he himself had found 
between the materialistic interpretation 
of the universe on the one hand and 
the most advanced data of modern 
physics and biology on the other. He 
reports that sheer materialism offers no 
intelligible statement of the transition 
between the statistical chaos of the sub- 
atomic world—as depicted by modern 


RECOMMENDED FOR SPRING ... 


P> OUR LADY IN OUR LIFE, M. V. Bernadot, O.P. Trans. by 


Mary Ryan 


The thrilling implications of Mary’s spiritual Motherhood, discussed by the eminent 
author of From Holy Communion to the Blessed Trinity. June Selection of Spiritual 


Book Associates. 


$2.75 


> TWO IN ONE FLESH, E. Messenger, Ph.D. 

A comprehensive study of the origin, purpose, history and practice of sex and 
marriage. This is a new, startling and important work, showing that sex is good, 
holy and of Divine origin. There are three volumes: 


I. Introduction to Sex and Marriage $2.00 
II. Mystery of Sex and Marriage $3.50 
Ill. The Practice of Sex and Marriage $2.00 


3 volumes — $7.50 


> TALKS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, J. A. F. Nutt 


Thirty-two short talks on Our Lady, giving in orderly fashion the great events in 
Her life as made known in the Gospels, especially that of St. Luke. 


Paper $.90 Cloth $2.00 


> THE INTERIOR LIFE. Simplified and Reduced to Its Fundamental 
Principles. Edited by Rev. Joseph Tissot 


Three great ideas sum up this work: the end, the ways and the means to the interior 
life. Long recognized as a classic of Ignatian asceticism. $3.00 


> TWO WAYS OF LIFE, F. Sherwood Taylor 


Dr. Taylor, a recent convert and famous British scientist, surveys Christianity and 
materialism and examines the value of the two philosophies. His conclusion: ma- 
terialism is invalid as a philosophy and useless as a guide. $2. 


> ARNOBIUS OF SICCA, THE CASE AGAINST THE PAGANS, 
Vol. 1. Ancient Christian Writers No. 7. Trans. by George E. 


McCracken, Ph.D. 


The most vigorous of all extant counterattacks upon paganism. This translation is 
the first to be issued in America and first to contain an extended introduction and 


commentary in English. 


$3.50 


> ABBOT MARMION. An Irish Tribute. Edited by the Monks of 


Glenstal 


Thirteen brilliant articles on the great Dom Columba Marmion. This symposium was 
conducted by distinguished members of the religious orders and secular clergy in 
2. 


Ireland. 


At your bookstore or from 


VOGEGOAESINEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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quantum physics—and the first appear- 
ance of organic life. “The thing that 
above all has differentiated biology and 
physics is that life has culminated in 
thought, which in turn, has created 
biology and physics,” he writes. From 
the thought of man he proceeds to the 
idea of finality, and thence to specu- 
lating upon the future of humanity, 
these last considerations taking him into 
the realm of theology and philosophy 
(and history) where, for all his close 
reasoning and imaginative exposition, 
he was on unfamiliar ground. 

If The Road to Reason can be cata- 
loged for the Philosophy of Science 
shelf, Religion and Culture (Sheed & 
Ward. $3.50) can be filed under Phil- 
osophy of History. The author, Chris- 
topher Dawson, has been described as 
a social historian whose writings are 
respected by both philosophers and his- 
torians. Mounting the rostrum of the 
University of Edinburgh to give the 
famous annual Gifford Lectures, he was 
bound by the terms of the Foundation 
to confine himself to Natural Theology, 
which is only the threshold of religion. 
The capacity of reason, moreover, to 
discover God is suspect today. Why 
not then, he seems to have decided, ex- 
ploit modern man’s interest in the un- 
conscious? To dismiss as inconclusive 
the entire human awareness of God, the 
universal fact of religion, the mystical 
experience in any degree that men have 
had of the Divine Being, is manifestly 
unscientific. It is also unhistorical. “Re- 
ligion is the key to history. We cannot 
understand the inner form of society 
unless we understand its religion. We 
cannot understand its cultural achieve- 
ments unless we understand the religi- 
ous beliefs that lie behind them.” Re- 
ligion, as Dawson magistrally demon- 
strates, is the determining faetor in any 
culture because it orders life according 
to higher, heavenly laws. 


’ A crucial question remains unan- 
swered, probably because of the condi- 
tions of the Gifford Fowndation. Can 
natural religion, lacking much or all 
of revelation, effectively support a cul- 
ture? It cannot even effectively “relate” 
man to God. But this question chal- 
lenges really the adequacy of Natural 
Theology. Dawson’s only serious objec- 
tors are those who deny meaning, pat- 
tern or direction in history, and those 
who interpret religion as the exclusive 
product of the human spirit. 

The Psychology of Religion might 
be the most convenient classification 
for Dietrich von Hildebrand’s Trans- 
formation in Christ (Longmans, Green. 
$4.50). A penetrating and clarifying 
analysis of Christian morality, the mor- 
ality of the Gospels, the morality em- 
bodied in the liturgy, is here unfolded 
in its splendor and inexhaustible rich- 
ness. Pauline in scope and spirit, the 
book is a reminder that Sheed and 
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Ward’s “Great Writers of the World” 
series now includes Robert Sencourt’s 
study of St. Paul. Disclaiming compe- 
tence in scriptural studies, Mr. Sencourt 
exploits his knowledge of classical times 
and his familiarity with the scenes of 
the travels of the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. A vibrant portrait set against the 
background of Rome’s imperial age. 

A work of Franciscan scholarship oc- 
casioned by the Papal confirmation of 
the latest Doctor of the Church is St. 
Anthony of Padua, by Very Rev. Ra- 
phael M. Huber, O. F. M. Conv. 
(Bruce. $3.75). St. Anthony would be 
pleased at the emphasis on dogma in 
the book addressed to her fellow 
Anglicans by Dorothy L. Sayers, Creed 
or Chaos (Harcourt, Brace. $2.25). He 
would look with intense interest and 
immense sympathy on the volume, 
Man’s Disorder and God’s Design (Har- 
per. $5), containing the preparatory 
study material, plus the section reports 
and messages of the First Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches which 
convened at Amsterdam last August as 
“a fellowship of churches which accept 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ as 
God and Saviour.” St. Anthony, along 
with all the historic figures of Christen- 
dom, however, would find that indefin- 
itely inclusive basis a begging of many 
crucial questions that seek an answer 
outside the Catholic fold. 

Epwarp Durr, S.J. 


Currents in the stream of histery 


Current writing in the field of history 
is notable for its zeal in trying to 
understand and interpret correctly t’.e 
contemporary crisis on all continents. 
The major emphasis is on Europe. 
Problems elsewhere, however, have a 
character disturbingly similar to those 
confronting the older cultural centers 
of Western civilization. World War II 
already seems as far removed from us 
as the Peloponnesian War. Historians 
have not yet had sufficient time to di- 
gest the documents presented in evi- 
dence at the Nuremberg trials, to say 
nothing of the forthcoming publication 
of documents from the archives of the 
German Foreign Ministry. Meanwhile, 
time is jet-propelled. While some his- 
torians are primarily concerned with 
pre-war events, others are trying to pro- 
vide the historical background and per- 
spective for what is happening in the 
“cold war” era. 

One of the most stimulating studies 
in recent years is Eric Fischer’s The 
Passing of the European Age (Harvard 
University. $2.50). Dr. Fischer is not a 
Spenglerian, and his conclusions are 
not pessimistic. His thesis is that West- 
ern civilization is not being destroyed 
but transferred to and renewed on other 
continents. European civilization is 
shifting its center of gravity to coun- 


tries outside Europe. Our attention is 
directed to the fact that, in the twen- 
tieth century, the older continent has 
been influenced to a far greater ex- 
tent by other continents than it has it- 
self influenced the rest of the world. 
It has been argued by Sorokin and 
other historians that such new centers 
as Washington, Toronto and Sydney 
are mere offshoots of the original Euro- 
pean form and are destined to die with 
it. According to Dr. Fischer, the non- 
European bearers of Western civiliza- 
tion do not take with them the fric- 
tions of the homeland which are re- 
sponsible for disintegration. The road 
is therefore open for a new type of so- 
ciety and civilization, indebted to an 
older one, but able to move ahead. 
The problem of institutional disin- 
tegration is brilliantly portrayed in 
Salvador de Madariaga’s The Fall of 
the Spanish American Empire (Mac- 
millan. $5). This is a companion vol- 
ume to the author’s equally distin- 
guished The Rise of the Spanish Amer- 
ican Empire. As early as 1810, the 
Spanish Empire in America began to 
stagger to its fall. Napoleon’s conquest 
of nearly all of Spain destroyed in the 
patriots the loyalty that had long been 
subject to processes of enervation. By 
the quarter-century, Spain’s grasp was 
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by Leo R. Ward 
Congregation of Holy Cross 


What should be the aim of a university and what may be considered its accidental products? 
Ought it to cultivate learning and virtue? Must it seek to train the whole man? What is the 
proper place of research and graduate studies in a university? 


Every competent student of higher learning in America concludes that in our universities 
something is radically amiss. We shall be set on the right road only by satisfactory answers 
to the questions just propounded. Such answers are offered in the present volume. 


Furthermore, what is the difference between a university and a Catholic university? In the 
latter what must be the integrating principle? What qualifications should be required of the 
students, the teachers, and the head of the administration? These questions are discussed in 
Blueprint for a Catholic University, written by an experienced Catholic university professor. 


410 pages, $5.00 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 and 17 So. Broadway 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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completely broken. It is the decline and 
deeay that had gone on for decades, 
not to say centuries, which Madariaga 
subjects to expert analysis. In terms of 
Dr. Fischer’s thesis, the transfer to and 
transformation of Spanish culture in 
the New World has by no means been 
synonymous with death—thus far. 

The forces that operate to bring 
about the decline of a civilization are 
not only of great interest to Fischer 
and Madariaga but also to those his- 
torians who have long specialized in the 
Far East. It may be argued with con- 
siderable force that what happened re- 
cently on the Yangtze is just as im- 
portant to us as what is happening on 
the Rhine. The present titanic struggle 
being waged by the Kuomintang and 
the Communists is bound to have reper- 
cussions upon the future of the United 
States and the rest of our war-plagued 
world. 

Three books make a valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of 
China. They are Gerald F. Winfield’s 
China: The Land and the People 
(Sloane. $5); Harrison Forman’s 
Changing China (Crown. $4); and 
John King Fairbank’s The United 
States and China (Harvard Univer- 
sity. $3.75). 

Winfield lived and worked in China 
for thirteen years. He learned that the 
conquest of disease is intimately linked 
up with agricultural, social, cultural, 
educational, industrial and _ political 
changes, which themselves are closely 
interdependent. In his opinion, China 
is a highly important key to world 
peace because the basic struggles in 
the contemporary world focus there as 
nowhere else. These struggles are based 
on the cultural battle to extend the in- 
dustrial revolution to include all the 
earth’s peoples, and the political strife 
to determine which of the competing 
systems will govern the modernized 
world. Aside from his advocacy of birth 
control, his solutions for remaking the 
life of China are sensible. 

The Forman book is a strictly im- 
partial compendium of information 
about the sprawling land and its vast 
population. Fairbank believes that 
China is only superficially a meeting 
point between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Fundamentally, he be- 
lieves, it is a society alien to both Rus- 
sia and America, which is developing 
according to its own tradition and cir- 
cumstances. 

The best recent study on demogra- 
phic problems is Eugene M. Kulischer’s 
Europe on the Move (Columbia Uni- 
versity. $5). It deals expertly with the 
related factors of war and population 
changes from 1914 to 1947. Restric- 
tions upon the free flow of goods are, 
inside and outside Europe, coupled 
with what comes near to shutting up 
the free migration outlets which for- 














merly helped to ease population pres- 
sure. Though it would be wrong to 
explain the stormy history of twentieth- 
century Europe exclusively or primarily 
in terms of these protectionist policies, 
the latter undoubtedly increased the 
political tensions that finally resulted 
in wars and revolutions. 

Ariyone who has visited the unfor- 
tunates in the DP camps of Europe 
would probably agree with the Pales- 
tine partition. Jorge Garcia-Granados’ 
The Birth of Israel (Knopf. $3), al- 
though frankly partisan, is a good eye- 
witness account of a brave struggle by 
a people who believe fervently in the 
righteousness of their cause. The au- 
thor was a member of the United Na- 
tions committee which voted for par- 
tition. He thus combines theoretical 
knowledge with practical experience in 
international affairs to support his po- 
sition. 





Another global trouble spot is Iran. 
Soviet propagandists have asserted that 
the Iranian ruling class has turned the 
country into a half-colony of the 
United States. Donald N. Wilber’s Iran: 
Past and Present (Princeton Univer- 
sity. $3) is a compact source of in- 
formation about a country that so fre- 
quently figures in the news. The book 
deals with the past history of this his- 
toric country and outlines the political, 
social and economic structure of pres- 
ent-day Iran. 

Very little has appeared in English 
to commemorate the 1848 revolutions. 
A scholarly and revealing volume deal- 
ing with the original French explosion 
is David Dowd’s Jacques-Louis David 
and the French Revolution, Pageant- 
Master of the Republic (University of 
Nebraska. $2.50). David was the propa- 
ganda expert of the Revolution. His 
masterly handling of festivals empha- 
sized the importance of mass participa 
tion, while his paintings invariably ap- 
pealed to the “common man.” 

André Maurois’ The Miracle of 
France (Harper. $5) is, oddly enough, 
optimistic in tone. The oddity lies in 
the fact that Maurois is apparently 
ignorant of the current Christian re 
vival in France—the real basis of hope 
that we may yet witness another miracle 
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Mother 
Mary Ignatius 
Carroll, s.u.c.s. 


By Sister M. Eleanor 
$3.00 


The biography of a remarkably vivid 
and effective person. Depicts childhood 
days in Ireland, life in_an English con- 
vent boarding school. Her life as a Sis- 
ter in a Society devoted to teaching 
was marked by a positive and creative 
approach towards the tasks assigned 
her; whether in a parochial school, an 
academy, or a large diocesan high 
school. But it was chiefly as superior 
and President of Rosemont College that 
her life became significant, and her 
story is the st of that college which 
grew so amazingly under her leadership. 
* 2 # 


Meditations by 
“A Religious” 


Sheltering the Divine Outcast . . $2.25 
In Love with the Divine Outcast. 2.75 
Fervorinos from Galilee’s Hills . 2.50 
My Confidant ......-- 3.00 
Daily Inspection and Cleansing of 

the Temple (paper). . . «© -« 


The Peter Reilly Company 


131 N. 13th St. Phila. 7, Pa. 
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It’s WHOLESOME— 
It’s WODEHOUSE 


UNCLE 
DYNAMITE 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


“This is vintage Wodehouse, Wode- 
house at his incomparable best, the 
Wodehouse whom Oxford delighted to 
honor, whom Mr. Belloc pronounced to 
be the finest writer of En&lish prose 
now alive, and whom other qualified 
authorities have ranked with Homer, 
Dante and Shakespeare. 

“One of the glories of this great artist 
is that he achieves his uproarious effects 
absolutely without benefit of smut.” 


—Rev. JAMES BRODRICK, S.J. 
in AMERICA 


UNCLE DYNAMITE is the latest 
hilarious novel by P. G. Wodehouse, 
the master humorist. It concerns the 
lovable Uncle Dynamite—or Lord 
Ickenham, if you will—and his tremend- 
ous appetite for getting people inte 
trouble just for the fun of getting them 
out. 312 pages of pure amusement 
- - in which you will meet the most 
laughably erratic collection of char- 

acters ever assembled. 
Illustrated $2.95 











DIDIER, Publishers 
660 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Please rush me ........ copies of 
Uncle Dynamite by P. G. WODE- 
HOUSE at $2.95 the copy. 


0 Remittance enclosed 
O) Send C.O.D. 











there. This popular history of France 
and its civilization is intended to de- 
monstrate that the country has always 
miraculously recovered from seemingly 
hopeless defeat and that she has al- 
ways played a leading role in the des- 
tinies of Europe. What the author calls 
the miracle of France is, in reality, the 
miracle of the continuity of the people 
and their deep-rooted Christian tradi- 
tions. 

Also optimistic in tone is Francis 
Williams’ Socialist Britain (Viking. 
$3). Anyone interested in Britain’s new 
“bloodless revolution” will find this 
book helpful. British Socialism is not 
‘Marxism and has nothing to do with 
the materialistic, irreligious,  totali- 
tarian Marxian theory and denial of 
private productive property. Rather it 
is a practical technique sprung from 
trade unionism, aimed at a mixture of 
private (80 per cent) and nationalized 
(20 per cent) industries, and directed 
through an assured democratic process 
toward the highest social goal. This 
may not be socialism but it is the sys- 
tem that is operating today in Britain. 

Very few people are optimistic about 
Russia—not even the Russians. For 
most of us the Russian enigma remains 
very much an enigma—with atomic 
overtones. In Harold Lamb’s Peter the 
Great and the Move to the West 
(Doubleday. $4.50), the question is 
raised as to the specific proportions of 
the historical-cultural influences in Rus- 
sia of Western civilization, of Byzan- 
tium and of Siberian Asia. Does any- 
body know the correct answer? Here 
we have a neat geo-cultural triangle, 
with Mr. Lamb putting the chief em- 
phasis on Westernism and Asianism. 
With regard to the character of Peter, 
historians are still undecided whether 
he was a genius or merely a lucky 
royal lunkhead. 

Marx and Engels, of course, merely 
compound the mystery. It is really as- 
tonishing how much evil can be accom- 
plished in the modern world by exploit- 
ing an interpretation of history that has 
so little intellectual content. The gen- 
eral reader will be interested in M. M. 
Bober’s Karl Marx’s Interpretation of 
History (Harvard University. $6) be- 
cause it lays bare the contradictions 
and nebulosities of Marxian ideology. 
Mr. Bober first of all demonstrates that 
Marx and Engels never had any clear 
idea about the “economic substructure” 
of society which, they asserted, devel- 
oped “independently of human will” 
and determined the development of all 
other aspects of social and cultural life. 
The fantastic character of dialectic, an- 


other pillar of Marxism, is then well’ 


proved. 

With respect to the broader canvas 
of World War II, L. B. Namier’s Diplo- 
matic Prelude, 1938-39 (Macmillan. 
$5) is probably the best single-volume 
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history of the period immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war in 1939. 
Floyd A. Cave’s The Origins and Con- 
sequences of World War Il (Dryden 
Press. $4.75) contains twenty-six chap- 
ters by twelve contributors and repre- 
sents a formidable effort to deal with 
a very intricate subject and period. The 
book carried an introduction by Sum- 
ner Welles and is enriched by the use 
of many German documents seized by 
the Allies in 1945. Special mention 
should be given Col. C. P. Stacey’s The 
Canadian Army, 1939-1945: An Of- 
ficial Historical Summary (Ottawa: 
Minister of National Defense). This is 
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a unique attempt to put the whole war 
effort of a national army into a one- 
volume narrative. 

General Dwight D. FEisenhower’s 
Crusade in Europe (Doubleday. $5) is 
of inestimable value to the historian 
and extremely good reading. General 
Ike is an admirable person, but in his 
dispute with Churchill he seemed to 
forget that one does not fight for the 
sake of fighting but to gain concrete 
objectives. Not a few tough-minded war 
critics may disagree with much that is 
expressed or implied in this engaging 
memoir, but none can dislike the ob- 
viously kindly, tolerant man who met 
and dealt with overpowering problems, 
generally with success. 

Arthur Schlesinger’s Paths to the 
Present (Macmillan. $4) is a good in- 
troduction to what might be described 
as “newer viewpoints in American his- 
tory.” In this collection of scholarly 
commentaries, Professor Schlesinger 
deals with the distinctively unique char- 
acteristics of Americans, with numerous 
political problems, with the position of 
the city in our civilization, and with 
the significance of food and dietary 
customs in our national development. 
These entertaining and informative es- 
says lay bare much of the past in order 
to produce a sounder understanding of 
the present. 

Ralph H. Brown’s Historical Geogra- 
phy of the United States (Harcourt, 
Brace. $5.50) portrays the natural set- 
ting of each region, not as we know it 
today, but as it was known or under- 
stood during the period under con- 
sideration. From contemporary records, 
maps and eye-witness accounts he skil- 
fully reconstructs a factual record of 
past landscapes. Thomas Jefferson Wer- 
tenbaker’s Father Knickerbocker Reb- 
els (Scribner. $4.50) tells the story of 
New York during the Revolution. The 
handling of Tory New York is the best 
part of the book, particularly the ac- 
count of the exile of the Tory loyalists. 
F. D. R.: His Personal Letters, 1905- 
1928 (Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $5) 
evokes pleasant memories of a less bar- 
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account yet available of the diplomatic 
barous world. The letters are invaluable 
for studying the growth and develop- 
ment of a richly gifted man during the 
most formative period of his life. 

Since King Henry VIII and his sec- 
ond consort are having a new lease on 
life on Broadway at present, due to 
Maxwell Anderson’s Anne of a Thou- 
sand Days, it might be well to recom- 
mend H. Maynard Smith’s Henry VIII 
and the English Reformation (Macmil- 
lan. $6.50) to those who are curious 
as to the precise amount of poetic li- 
cense taken in the play. It is consider- 
able. 





Two books dealing with the Vic- 

torian scene are of more than passing 
interest. They are Elie Halévy’s A His- 
tory of the English People, 1841-1852 
(Peter Smith. $6), and Lord Acton’s 
Essays on Freedom and Power (Beacon 
Press. $5). Halévy is weak in his treat- 
ment of English religion in the nine- 
teenth century but a most enlightening 
guide with respect to other phases of 
Victorian life. Lord Acton was an out- 
standing liberal who is remembered to- 
day for his political wisdom and re- 
ligious contrariness. 
- A valuable addition to any Catholic 
library will be Philip Hughes’ A Popu- 
lar History of the Catholic Church 
(Macmillan. $3.50). In eleven brief and 
highly readable chapters, Father 
Hughes unfolds the dramatic story of 
the Church from its foundation by 
Christ to the year 1946. The first two 
volumes of a much more extensive 
work, The History of the Primitive 
Church, by Jules Lebreton, S.J., and 
Jacques Zeiller (Macmillan. $16.50 the 
set) will be published this month. 

In Sea Routes to the Goldfields 
(Knopf. $4), Oscar Lewis has told the 
story of shipowners and voyagers back 
in famous *49. The advantages were all 
on the side of the owners, and too 
often the seafarers were left to dis- 
cover the disadvantages when it was 
too late. The story of these sailings is 
among the best-documented of our his- 
tory and the editing of them here makes 
an excellent glimpse of the past. 
Joun J. O’Connor 
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Poetry has not been very noteworthy 
since the beginning of the year, but 
there have been two good studies of 
poets and one impressive book on the 
theory of poetry. Immortal Diamond: 
Studies on Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
edited by Norman Weyand, S.J. (Sheed 
& Ward. $5) is the cooperative effort 
of eleven American Jesuits to cast a 
comprehensive light on the Hopkins 
who has been such a mystery to many 
other critics. These eleven are prepared 
to see Hopkins in perspective because 
they are leading much the same life he 
led. The perspective they have is that 
of the Spiritual Exercises, community 
life and later priestly labors. 

Many new facts emerge in these 
studies—such, for example, as the fact 
that Hopkins’ genius was not ignored 
by his fellow Jesuits. Anyone interested 
in the poet will find him here studied 
from almost every side. In illuminating 
Hopkins, this book is also a fine tribute 
to the critical abilities of the American 
contributors. 

Another poet who is something of a 
mystery is T. S. Eliot. Elizabeth Drew 
attempts “the first comprehensive in- 
terpretation of Mr. Eliot’s poetry” in 
T. S. Eliot: The Design of His Poetry 
(Scribner. $3). The idea of tradition, 
that the bulk of wisdom from the past 
is the leaven of art, emerges as Eliot’s 
chief principle. The first chapter of the 
book is superfluous, and strains in an 
effort to point out the similarity of ele- 
ments in Eliot’s poetry and Jung’s 
theory of personality. In general, how- 
ever, the book succeeds in its purpose. 

The theoretical treatment of poetry 
is proffered by Paul Claudel in Poetic 
Art, translated by Renée Spodheim 
(Philosophical Library. $2.75). It is a 
vivid but very complete outline of the 
metaphorical knowledge of all reality 
which belongs to the poet and which 
he tries to embody in his work, using 
metaphors and not abstract concepts. 
Here is a fundamental and philosophi- 
cal exposition of the Catholic Renais- 
sance. 

Two series of poets’ letters have re- 
cently been edited. The Letters of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, edited by John Ostrom 
(Harvard University. $10, 2 vols.) does 
not change in any essential way the 
picture we have of Poe, but this col- 
lection is as completely definitive as 
can be, and does greatly assist in clari- 
fying the details of some episodes 
which would otherwise be baffling. 

The Keats Circle: Letters and Pa- 
pers: 1816-1878, edited by Hyder Ed- 
ward Rollins (Harvard University. $12, 
2 vols.) is indispensable to advanced 
students of Keats and his group. The 
Most unmistakable impression emerges 
from this collection that Keats had “no 
Philosophy . . . no religion . . 


. to sup- 





In the field of belles-lettres 


port him . . . withal, the most gnawing 
desire for it . . . yet without the possi- 
bility of receiving it.” Many of the ob- 
scure points in Keats’ life are here 
made clear, and the volumes will be 
necessary material for any future biog- 
raphers of Keats. 

There was quite a notable group of 
shert stories published since the first 
of the year. The greatest critical ac- 
claim was given to The Lion Tamer, 
by Brian MacMahon (Dutton. $2.75), 
and the critical acclaim was fully justi- 
fied. Irish writing is uniformly imagina- 
tive and evocative of mood, and Mr. 
MacMahon is preeminent in _ both. 
Short stories are not everyone’s dish, 
but those who go for.them will find 
here some of the best in recent mem- 
ory. Equally Irish, if not quite so equal- 
ly good, are the tales in The Man Who 
Invented Sin, by Sean O’Faolain. 
(Devin-Adair. $2.75). O’Faolain par- 
ades before us not a gallery of charac- 
ters but rather a mixture of moods and 
situations which reflect the social and 
political changes in the lives he ob- 
serves. There is a restlessness discern- 
ible in most of his work but it reflects 
a sense of vigor and growth in Ire- 
land. 

Our controversial Graham Greene 
stirs discussion again in his Nineteen 


Stories (Viking. $2.75). Most of the 
stories are rather grim, particularly 
those that deal with introspective 
childhood, but there is power in all of 
them, and under the power a basis of 
spiritual value. Greene is another one 
who is not everyone’s author, but for 
those who feel that they can appreciate 
him, this selection is representative of 
what he calls the “by-products of a 
novelist’s career.” 

Christopher LaFarge is a facile and 
dependable worker and his craftsman- 
ship is the thing that bulks largest in 
the stories in All Sorts and Kinds, 
(Coward-McCann. $3.). Most of the 
tales do not give the impression that 
they demanded to be written, but in 
their mild good sense and fine economy 
of effect, they reward the reader. Of 
particular interest are the notes after 
each story recounting the details of 
composition and marketing—most of 
the stories were written for the “slicks.” 

Short stories by two Jewish authors 
are among the best of the year. In Tales 
of My People, by Sholem Asch (Put- 
nam. $3), we are given an insight into 
the extent to which Jewish life is al- 
ways in crisis. Throughout the whole, 
whether he deals with the traditional 
past or the embattled present, runs a 
pride of race and identity. The tales 
are frankly and proudly propagandist, 
and their significance lies rather in the 
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forward-looking faith than in the em- 
bittered memory of the past. 

Tevye’s Daughters, by Sholem Alei- 
chem (Crown. $3.), are stories through 
which runs a deep religious strain, yet 
with a rich vein of humor. One tale, 
unfortunately, is marred by a crude 
caricature of a priest, which rather 
weakens the preachment against anti- 
Semitism which is implicit in all the 
tales. 

A rather unusual collection is Their 
Country’s Pride, edited by Sister Mary 
Pascal Campion, O.S.F., and Sister 
Mary Bede Donelan, O.S.F. (Bruce. 
$3.75). It is an anthology of rural life 
literature and the first of its kind. It 
is a collection of essays, fiction and 
verse, divided into subject matter, such 
as “Boyhood and the Farm,” “The 
Dignity of Labor,” etc. It will be of 
interest not only to those living in the 
country, but to all who realize the im- 








portance of a Christian philosophy for 
the rural dweller. 

The finest book on Art to appear re- 
cently is Otto G. von Simson’s Sacred 
Fortress (University of Chicago. $10.) 
The author’s main attention is directed 
to the relationship between art and 
liturgy but, in addition, the book is a 
complex study of the interaction of re- 
ligious, artistic, social and political 
ideas in an era which did not find it 
inappropriate that the spheres should 
be mixed and, not infrequently, con- 
fused. The author attempts to re-create 
for us a “vision of history and eter- 
nity.” Because he sees that the former 
is insignificant without the latter, he 
has been able to penetrate into the 
meaning of great works which have 
been a puzzle to many a critic. No com- 
prehensive library on Christian Art 
should be without Sacred Fortress. 

H. C. G. 


Pot-pourri — a little of this and that 


Categories, after all, are valid only so 
far, even in the matter of classifying 
books, and sooner or later we run into 
some volumes that don’t seem to fit 
into any of the divisions above. Of 
course, if we could apply the Dewey- 
decimal system here, all would be well. 
But we can’t, and so here are some 
books worth your attention; their be- 
ing under the heading of miscellaneous 
does not imply that they are mediocre. 

Faraway places make the first ap- 
peal. For an informal, accurate and 
colorful account, without a single dull 
page, of what Japan is like under 
American occupation, there is no bet- 
ter book than Popcorn on the Ginza, 
by Lucy Herndon Crockett (Sloane. 
$3.50). It provides plenty of back- 
ground for American thinking about 
Japan. And what life is like in Korea 
is breezily recounted by Irma Tennant 
Materi in Irma and the Hermit (Nor- 
ton. $2.95). The author is an Army of- 
ficer’s wife, and her account is pleasant 
and informative. 

Though The Set of the Sails (Scrib- 
ner. $3.75) is largely the autobiogra- 
phy of Alan Villiers, it may be con- 
sidered a travel book or even an en- 
comium of the days of the sailing ship, 
for although the author seeks to show 
that that type of ship was by no means 
glamorous, his clear and graphic style 
makes one yearn for the open sea and 
the rigged ships. Similar in appeal for 
landlubbers is They Took to the Sea, 
by David Klein and Mary Louise John- 
son (Rutgers University. $3.75). It is 
a collection of the writings of the most 
famous of the small-boat voyagers, who 
crossed oceans alone, circléd the globe 
or visited the fabulous isles of the 
southern seas. 





Not only faraway places, but far- 
away times feature in a fascinating 
book of discovery. It is Hiram Bing- 
ham’s Lost City of the Incas (Duell, 
Sloane & Pearce. $5). Senator Bingham 
discovered this capital city of the Peru- 
vian Indians back in 1911 and his feat 
brought to light the greatest of the 
early American cultures. The book 
gives the background history of the na- 
tion and recounts the story of the dis- 
covery in language for the layman 
rather than for the scientist. 

Two books dealing with the war find 
their way into this section. The first, 
By Eastern Windows, by William H. 
McDougall Jr. (Scribner. $3), is a se- 
quel to his earlier Six Bells off Java. 
The author was a UP correspondent 
who was torpedoed, machine-gunned 
and captured by the Japanese. This is 
the story of his four years in prison 
camps. The greatness of the book—and 
it has greatness—lies in its revelation 
of what religion can mean in the lives 
of everyday men under terrible condi- 
tions. 

The war features again in Para- 
trooper Padre, by Rey. Francis L. 
Sampson (Catholic University. $2.50). 
Too few chaplains have recounted their 
experiences and that is a shame, for 
they were in a position to know best 
the temper of the troops and their 
problems. This account is well writ- 
ten, absorbing in incident and _heart- 
ening in its insight into the lives of 
the men who fought. 

Though not directly dealt with, the 
war is the background of The Best of 
Times, by Ludwig Bemelmans (Simon 
& Schuster. $3.95). He went to Europe 
in 1946 and 1947 to see if he could 
find signs of hopefulness. The book is 
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an honest report and so not entirely 
happy; but it is filled with vivid im- 
pressions, subtle humor and human 
warmth. It points out a few of the 
candles they continue to burn in Eu- 
rope’s hours of darkness and which 
may burn brighter yet. 

Far from war and its alarms is 
Northern Farm: a Chronicle of Maine, 
by Henry Beston (Rinehart. $2.75). 
In the chronicle and philosophizing of 
this genuine dirt farmer there is much 
homely wisdom, of which “it is well to 
use the wheel but it is fatal to be 
bound to it” is a good sample. The 
book is a pleasant glimpse of an en- 
viable life. 

A memoir that is at once sad and 
quite glorious is John Gunther’s ac- 
count of his son’s affliction and death. 
In Death Be Not Proud (Harper. 
$2.50), we have an agnostic father tell- 
ing how his son was stricken by a brain 
tumor, how the boy bore it with cour- 
age and good humor, and how religion, 
or a shadow of it, impressed the young- 
ster toward the end. The glory of the 
account is in the boy’s natural good- 
ness; the sadness is in the terrible void 
that could have been filled had he and 
his father known how suffering can be 
made Christ-like. 





Another memoir that will repay you 
abundantly is The Family on Gramercy 
Park, by Henry Noble MacCracken 
(Scribner. $2.75). One might suppose 
that these recollections of the future 
president of Vassar would show us a 
little Lord Fauntleroy. Instead, they 
picture a normal city boy, the gang he 
played around with, his fights and 
escapades—all redolent with the at- 
mosphere of city life. It is rather re- 
markable in that it maintains through- 
out the point of view of a young boy 
and is not tinged with adult after- 
thoughts. 

Parent and Child, by Catherine Mac- 
kenzie (Sloane. $2.95) is a valuable 
book of guidance for parents and par- 
ents-to-be. It is all based on scientific 
data, but is presented in non-technical 
language. The author details specific 
behavior-traits that are to be expected 
in each year of the child’s progress, 
and thus helps to allay any parent’s 
anxieties as to the normality of the 


child. A most sane and servicable book. 

The subject of education was rather 
thoroughly treated in AMERICA’s educa- 
tion issue of April 23. However, among 
the books on education therein re- 
viewed, two seem to deserve an addi- 
tional mention here. They are Crisis in 
Education, by Bernard Iddings Bell 
(Whittlesey House. $3) and De la 
Salle: a Pioneer of Modern Education, 
by W. J. Battersby (Longmans, Green. 
$3.50). Dr. Bell calls his book “a chal- 
lenge to American complacency,” and 
it is indeed that. Catholic educators 
will recognize many of their own 
themes in the book, which is one of 
the soundest to have appeared in many 
a moon. The De la Salle book is a 
warm and scholarly treatment of the 
founder of the Brothers of the Christian 
schools, and highlights the original fea- 
tures De la Salle and his Institute in- 
troduced into education. The founder 
had all the gifts that go to make a 
perfect educator, prime among them 
being a deep love of his pupils, and 
high spiritual ideals. 

Speaking of ideals, Romano Guardini 
gives an excellent study of those that 
inspired Plato’s thought. The author 
finds that it was religious in character 
and, by a judicious analysis of the four 
great dialogs, succeeds in approaching, 
as he says, “under the guidance of 
Plato’s thought, nearer to the truth it- 
self.” This stimulating study is called 
The Death of Socrates (Sheed & Ward. 
$3), a title which suggests that the 
career of the true philosopher is a kind 
of death—a withdrawal of the soul and 
the mind from the corporeal and a 
devotion to contemplation of the Idea of 
the Good. 

Gabriel Marcel’s The Philosophy of 
Existence (Philosophical Library. 
$2.75), offers a clear, brief introduction 
to Existentialism by the leader of the 
Christian [Existentialist School in 
France. The courteous but penetrating 
criticism of Sartre’s position reveals 
the mystique of the Godless, which, as 
Marcel says, “corrodes the contempo- 
rary mind.” Existence and the Ex- 
istent (Pantheon. $3) is Jacques Mari- 
tain’s impassioned affirmation of the 
existentialism of St. Thomas Aquinas— 
a completely Christian philosophy of 
life. 

Every library (and many an indiv- 
idual, especially among teachers) will 
want to have the three-volume Literary 
History of the United States, by Spiller, 
Thorp, Johnson and Canby (Macmil- 
an. $22.50). The four chief editors 
have been assisted by a battery of ex- 
perts in producing the most complete 
study of the field yet to appear. Indis- 
pensible is the excellent bibliography 
in the third volume. The price is high, 
but here is a most valuable reference 
work which will be of service for many 
years to come. H. C. G. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Since 1792 
THREE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRAYERBOOKS 





THE RACCOLTA. Official Indulgenced Prayers 
of the Church. 700 Pages. 434x7 Inches. Imit. 
Lea. red edge $4.25. 


THE PSALMS A ibe gg = my Pray- 
erbook of the Ancient Church. 450 Pi 4%x7 
inches. Cloth, red edge, boxed 


THE NEW ROMAN Piha tom In Latin and 
English for daily use. 1852 P 4x64 inches. 
Red Edge $8.50. Gold Edge $9. s ‘Leather $11.50. 


PRAYER BOOKS 


THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE for ‘Teen 
Age Girls. 784 Pages. 5/2x3% Inches. Red Edge 
$3.25. Gold Edge $4.00. Leather $5.00. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE. 782 
4%ex3% inches. Red Edge $3.50. Gold a 
$4.50. Leather $5.50. 


St. Mary, My Everyday Missal and Heritage, 
by Abbot Patrick O’Brien, 0.8.8. A Complete 
Missal that has the Story of America, the His- 
tory of the Church in each of the 48 States. 
1362 Pages. 4x6% Inches. India — —_ 
Red Edge $4.00. Imit. Lea. Red E” 

Leather, Gold Edge $8.50. Moroceo Leatieet sis: 20. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - San Franelsee 





NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





BARGAIN IN CHARITY. Send $30 and 
we will give our wonderful Medical Kit to 
a Missionary Catholic. Medical Mission 
Board, 10 West 17th Street, New York 11, 
New York. 





SIX-DAY retreat for laywomen, August 1- 
17. Information upon request to: Dominican 
Retreat House of Our Lady of Grace, 1945 
Union Street, Schenectady, New York. 





SIX, SEVEN, EIGHT year old Mexican 

children lack clothing, especially shoes, 

necessary to enter Mission School. Please 

help! Fr. Fred, St. Christopher’s Mission, 
mpasas, Texas, 





MISSIONARY PRIESTS struggling to 
build school; 140 Catholics in four coun- 
ties of 140, 000 population, PLEASE help 
us! Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic = Small 
contributions are precious and elcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc Tite_ for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 











“At that time Jesus said to His dis- 
ciples: I go to Him that sent Me; and 
none of you asketh Me: Whither goest 
Thou?” 


Nobody asked the young pastor, either 
—the one who drowned when I was a 
boy. 

Everybody in the parish was sorrow- 
ful, and all the people said it was too 
bad. 

But they didn’t stop coming late for 
Mass, and they didn’t start going to 
confession and Communion oftener. 

They filed past Father Tom’s bier, 
shaking their heads and looking almost 
lugubrious. 

But none of them said to him: 
“Father, whither goest thou?” 

And none of them asked how to fol- 
low. 

They looked at him, said a little 
prayer, went outside, clicked their 
tongues, and repeated: “Too bad, too 
bad. So young—so much to live for. 
Too bad.” 

It was a good thing Father Tom 
couldn’t hear them. If he had, he’d 
have gone right up into the pulpit. 

He’d have thundered at them: “What 
do you mean, too bad?” 

Then his voice and his eyes would 
have gone soft, and he would have said 
in a sad and discouraged tone: “Don’t 
you ever listen to the sermons? Have 
I not told you that dying is what you 
are living for? Do you forget what I 
told you each Lent—that some of us 
making this Lent would never make 
another on this earth?” 

Then I think he would have reminded 
us of his favorite sermon—the one in 
which he told about becoming a priest. 

He always began by talking about 
how Jesus breathed on His disciples, 
and said to them: “As the Father has 
sent Me, I send you.” 

Father Tom’s eyes glistened at that 
point, because he told us that he too, 
like the Apostles, had been sent by 
Jesus as Jesus had been sent by His 
Father. 

“I have been sent,” he would say, 
“and I must return as Christ did.” 

Then he would open his arms in the 
pulpit above us, and say to us: “Then 
Jesus will ask me where you are; and 
must I tell him that you are here, miss- 
ing Mass, or slipping away before the 
last gospel, or refusing to receive Him 
more than once a year, or perhaps foul- 
ing your homes and marriages with 
sin?” 

Father Tom talked about death a 
great deal. He said that when he was 
ordained he asked the Master: “Whith- 
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er goest Thou?” and promised to fol- 
low wherever He led. 

He pleaded with us to do that too, 
because we were baptized and con- 
firmed, and Christ was our Captain, we 
His soldiers. 

“Soldiers,” said Father Tom, “do not 
desert. They do not hang back. They 
go forward until the battle is won.” 

The people listened, but they didn’t 
do much. Things went on, pretty much 
the same. 

Sometimes, after Father Tom 
drowned, I wondered about his last 
thoughts as his life passed in review 
before his mind. Did he think to him- 
self: “They did not listen to my words, 
but I hope they will listen to my 
silence?” 

Perhaps it was just as well that he 
wasn’t there to see. The people all 
stood around clucking their tongues 
and saying: “Too bad, too bad.” 

And nobody said how good it was 
for Father Tom to go to Him Who sent 
him. JosepH A. Breic 





FILMS 


THE STRATTON STORY. Movie 
producers will tell you that the game 
of baseball is almost impossible to 
capture interestingly on film. They will 
also say that the lives of ball players 
generally do not provide the dramatic 
conflicts necessary to a screen story— 
this last being in the nature of an 
alibi for their habit of fictionizing base- 
ball biographies with their favorite 
brand of sentimental hokum. Sam 
Wood, whose direction of The Pride of 
the Yankees leaned heavily on the 
above-mentioned crutches, has turned 
over a new leaf with The Stratton 
Story. The result is an altogether lik- 
able family film which will outrage 
neither baseball fans nor hardboiled 
realists. Monty Stratton, its hero, made 
his brief appearance in the Major 
Leagues several years ago. After pitch- 
ing a phenomenally successful fresh- 
man year with the Chicago White Sox 
he had the misfortune to lose a leg in 
a hunting accident. He was able not 
only to make the ordinary human ad- 
justments to this handicap but also, 
equipped with an artificial leg, to re- 
sume his pitching career in the Texas 
League. Screen play and performances 
combine to make engaging and admir- 
able human beings out of Stratton 
(James Stewart) his wife (June Ally- 
son) and other asso:ted characters, 
something which is, in itself, a not-too- 
common screen occurrence. But the 
picture’s chief asset is its vivid and 
authentic projection of the great Ameri- 














can sport. Not only does it capture the 
flavor of the ball park and the feeling 
of actual play, but on at least two oc- 
casions conveys a fever of excitement. 


(MGM) 


FLAMINGO ROAD is a Cinderella 
story in modern style. Its background 
is one of political corruption and of 
other varieties of sordidness—suggested, 
by polite but ludicrously transparent 
euphemisms—which cries for a certain 
social responsibility in treatment. The 
picture, however, throws significance. 
and moral principles to the four winds 
in favor of a rags-to-riches fairy tale. 
With unflagging solemnity and an ac- 
companiment of melodramatic  vio- 
lence, it tells how a stranded carnival 
entertainer (Joan Crawford) finally 
made good by marrying Prince Charn- 
ing, an “honest” big-time poltical crook 
(David Brian), in spite of the machina- 
tions of Sydney Greenstreet, a petty 
grafter notoriously lacking in charm. 
Since the heroine’s character seemed no 
better than that of anyone else in the 
picture it is a little difficult to under- 
stand why an audience should care 
what happened. (Warner Bros.) 


THE UNDERCOVER MAN describes 
in pallidly imitative semi-documentary 
style how a group of Treasury agents 
set about catching a powerful gang 
chief (Al Capone?) for violation of the 
internal revenue statutes. It serves only 
to affirm a truism already known to 
every tax-paying adult: no matter how 
it is served up, the income tax is a dull 
and painful subject. (Columbia) 


RED CANYON. A coal-black mustang, 
a throw-back to his pure-blooded an- 
cestors, and a saddle-tramp who has 
repudiated his outlaw upbringing, both 
are given a chance to prove their worth 
with considerable assistance from a 


‘ high-spirited girl Ann Blyth. Howard 


Duff and George Brent are featured in 
this pleasant and somewhat unusual 
family Western in Technicolor. (Uni- 
versal-International ) 


ADVENTURE IN BALTIMORE could 
not possibly be less appropriately titled. 
Dealing with the escapades of a young 
lady whose ideas about art and the sta- 
tus of women were advanced for 1905, 
it falls into a nameless region some 
where between satire and _ nostalgia. 
“Harmless,” “mild” and “passable” best 
describe its appeal for a family audi- 
ence. Shirley Temple, the junior suf- 
fragette, and Robert Young and John 
Agar, two innocent victims of her en- 
thusiasm, are the attractive principals; 
but their efforts are hampered by 4 
script that never gets much beyond 
superficial sentiment and _ contrived 
comic situations. (RKO) 


Moira WALSH 
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THEATRE 











MAGNOLIA ALLEY, presented at 
the Mansfield by Lester Cutler, opened 
a week ahead of an amusing comedy 
in the Lyceum, sponsored by Gertrude 
Macy, called The Happiest Years. 
Since both productions have been de- 
posited in the cemetery for deceased 
plays, a minimum of comment on their 
merits will suffice. 

George Batson is the author of Mag- 
nolia Alley, and Jessie Royce Landis 
was starred in the leading role, with 
Jackie Cooper, whom the older genera- 
tion will remember as the “kid” in the 
Charles Chaplin movie of that title, 
featured as a punch-drunk prizefighter. 
Miss Landis, as usual, was capable as 
the matron of a boarding house. 

Thomas Coley and William Roerick, 
who collaborated in writing The Hap- 
piest Years, apparently believe that a 
prairie superstition about Indians is 
also true of mothers-in-law—that the 
only good one of either is a dead one. 
Their motivating character is a middle 
aged witch who diligently interferes 
with her daughter’s marriage until it is 
saved from disaster only by grace of 
the authors, who wanted a happy end- 
ing for their comedy. The happy end- 
ing failed to come off, however, since 
none of the other actors thought of 
konking the harridan with a_ sash- 
weight. Peggy Wood was starred as the 
meddling hag, and June Walker and 
Loring Smith were a trifle excellent in 
humorous roles. 

The two plays are entered in the 
record for reference if either turns up 
in your local Summer theatre. Either 
comedy, while not a whirlwind of fun, 
may be more amusing than gin rummy 
for a couple of hours on a hot night. 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN, as pre- 
dicted in this space some time back, has 
won both The Critics’ Circle and Pulit- 
zer awards. Now it is officially the best 
American play of the season. The pre- 
diction, however, was made before the 
opening of South Pacific. It could be 
that the Pultizer judges, assuming that 
nothing worth considering would ap- 
pear so late in the season, had made 
up their minds before the Rodgers- 
Hammerstein musical, after its shake- 
down road tour, began playing for 
keeps at the Majestic. 

The rules governing both awards, as 
mentioned in my prophetic column, are 
rigged in favor of any good play like 
Death of a Salesman. The Critics be- 
stow three first prizes — for the best 
American play, the best native musical 
and the best foreign drama. South Pa- 








cific and The Mud Women of Chaillot 
were awarded blue ribbons for best of 
their class and deserved them. Death of 
a Salesman, for lack of competition, 
was a natural in the first category. It 
came in first like Coaltown winning a 
one horse race. 

While accepting the Pultizer award 
as final, one can still question the rea- 
soning of the judges. Another set of 
Pulitzer judges, fifteen or twenty years 
ago, departed from precedent and gave 
the prize to a musical show. I think it 
was Of Thee I Sing. Why and how did 
the current Pulitzer judges overlook 
South Pacific? The musical is certainly 
better entertainment than Death of a 
Salesman; it is stronger social drama 
and its theme is as American as 
a Marine. I can imagine only one rea- 
son why South Pacific was unmentioned 
in the awards. The judges must have 
selected the play of the year while 
hibernating. THEOPHILUS LEwiIs 





PARADE 











SO HEAVY WAS THE PRODUC. 
tion of unfortunate events during the 
week, it seemed as though some arch- 
foe of humanity were sabotaging his- 
tory’s assembly line. . . . As event after 
event slid off the production belt and 
dropped into the social milieu, trouble 
piled upon trouble. . . . Everywhere, 
one could perceive designs for living 
being snarled. . . . Embarrassing epi- 
sodes showered down upon the experts. 
. .. In Memphis, a traffic-safety expert 
steered his auto into the pier of an 
underpass. . . . In Stratford, Ont., the 
manager of a safety-equipment com- 
pany fell and bruised his wrist while 
installing safety devices in a railroad 
station. . . . In Long Beach, Calif., a 
dog catcher had to bail his own dog 
out of the pound after it had been 
snatched by another dog catcher. . . 

The red faces were confined to no one 
type of expert. . . . In Cincinnati, a 
safety specialist stood drawing safety 
outlines at a safety show. Forgetting 
that he was on a platform several feet 
above the stage, he stepped backward, 
swayed, landed prostrate on the floor. 
Physically unhurt, he got up and went 
on drawing safety outlines. . . . The 
evaporation of prestige occurred in 
widely scattered areas. . . . In North 
Dakota, a police chief gave a woman 
autoist pointed advice about driving 
more carefully. He then climbed back 
into his car, sped off and halfway down 
the block sideswiped a parked auto, 
denting the parked fender and his own. 
... Marriage counselors felt the trend’s 
impact. . . . In Ohio, a sociology pro- 





fessor who taught university students 
how to become happily married, was 
sued for divorce. . . . In Los Angeles, 
a wife, who for many years was the 
partner with her husband in the opera- 
tion of three wedding chapels, peti- 
tioned for divorce. As far as matrimony 
for others is concerned, she stated she 
is still for it. . . . Shadows fell into 
many lives. . . . In Listowel, Ont., the 
community dog catcher quit because 
children barked at his wife as she 
walked along the streets. However, he 
returned to the job when the council 
raised his salary to compensate for the 
barking of the small fry. . . . In Co- 
lumbus, O., a hotel guest fell from a 
third-floor window, suffered only a 
slight scratch. His elation over his safe 
landing diminished when the hotel 
manager made him pay for the broken 
window. . . . Legalistic formalities 
caused discouragement. . . . In Pasa- 
dena, Calif., a lady discovered a fire in 
her boarding-house davenport, extin- 
guished it. The next day she was sum- 
moned to court for violating a law 
which “forbids anyone from putting out 
a fire without notifying the local fire 
department.” The boarding-house land- 
lord paid her fine, reduced her rent 
ten per cent. 


Amid the unfortunate events of the 
week, amid the ups and downs of life 
in general, it is consoling to know that 
for those who love and serve God “all 
things work together unto good.” .. . 
It would be a frightening thing for 
good-living individuals if things beyond 
their control could work together to 
their eternal destruction. . . . Happily, 
God, who wishes the salvation of all, 
will never permit this. . . . God gives 
to all sufficient grace to conquer any 
temptation. . . . No man is ever forced 
to sin. . . . Most consoling is the cer- 
tainty that nothing in this vast world 
can prevent any man from going to 
heaven, except one thing—the man 
himself. Joun A. Toomey 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE Book Is- 
suE. Fathers Conway, Duff and 
Gardiner will be well-known to 
our readers—they are members of 
America’s staff. . . . Joseph B. 
Schuyler, S.J., won his Ph.D. in 
sociology at St. Louis University, 
after working at Fordham and 
Columbia Universities. . . . Rev. 
Francis J. Gallagher, S.J., is a 
veteran teacher of American his- 
tory whose special interest cen- 
ters around the Civil War period. 
. . - John J. O'Connor is profes- 
sor of history at Georgetown 
University. He is a regular con- 
tributor to AMERICA’S review col- 
umns and to the /nterracial Re- 
view. 
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Marriage instruction 
Eprtor: Some unique assertions were 
made by Mrs. R. E. Rutt in your April 
9 issue. For instance, she says, with- 
out documentation, that despite our 
now having “wholesale instruction and 
full appreciation of the sacrament of 
matrimony . . . we have more divorce, 
fewer children, and less family life... .” 

We are curious to know in what for- 
tunate corner of the country it can be 
said with veracity that we have 
“wholesale instruction and full appre- 
ciation of the sacrament.” If there is 
such a place we would hazard a guess 
that divorce is unknown there, and 
that family life exists on a very exalted 
level. Such would be our conclusion 
from observing the results of the Cana 
and Pre-Cana work which is as yet far 
from being on a “wholesale” scale. 

Mrs. Rutt implies further that mari- 
tal happiness was widespread before 
the war, when “people knew nothing 
about marriage except their duties as 
man and wife, mother and father.” But, 
from the facts, it is apparent that a 
good many either did not know or else 
failed in one of those duties—that of 
transmitting this knowledge to the 
next generation. 

Finally, if Mrs. Rutt wishes to speak 
with authority on matters Irish, she 
ought to consult reliable sources rather 
than depend on her mother’s hazy remi- 
niscences of perhaps half a century 
ago. JOHN AND EILEEN FARRELL 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Pinko fiasco 

Epitor: Now that those of us who 
fought for peace can go back to sipping 
our Schenleys instead of being exposed 
to small doses of Shostakovich, it oc- 
curred to me that due credit for trans- 
forming this Red fiesta into a pinko 
fiasco has not been given to the proper 
people. 

For first honors, I would nominate 
the New York Police Commissioner, 
William P. O’Brien, who, by reason of 
his common-sense decision to permit 
picketing on all sides of the Waldorf 
Astoria, enabled the average American 
to give the local Stalinists a taste of 
their own medicine. 

Second honors in my book would go 
to the Catholic War Veterans for the 
manner in which they turned out to 
protest against aggrandizement of these 
representatives of a government bent on 
destroying all freedom of speech and 
religion. The maturity and sense of 
fair play exhibited by those Catholic 
War Veterans lent an atmosphere of 
dignity and restraint to the picket lines, 
with the result that incidents were 
practically unheard of, quite a contrast 
to the reception accorded Mr. Bevin. 
Nor were their efforts in vain or limited 
to the environs of Park Avenue’s swank 
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CORRESPONDENCE 











hostelry. Due to the wide coverage ac- 
corded their peaceful picketing by the 
nation’s newspapers, radio and news- 
reels, there is no doubt but that the 
efforts of the Catholic War Veterans 
were greatly instrumental in curtailing 
the nation-wide tour of these peace- 
loving phonies. Here’s hoping that 
their actions will give sufficient courage 
to Secretary of State Acheson so that 
in the future he will have the forti- 
tude necessary to be a better horse 
trader. In other words, for every Red 
he permits in this country, he should 
insist one red-blooded American be ac- 
corded the same entry into Soviet-land. 
Joun F. Carroii 
New York 


More anniversary messages 
Epitor: Publishing a Catholic weekly 
is a tough proposition, full of headaches 
and heartaches. Constant vigilance and 
absolute accuracy in interpreting the 
current scene are imperative. AMERICA 
has been doing its job superbly for forty 
years. Congratulations from all your 
well-wishers of the Catholic World! 

Your editorials, written close to the 
needs of the people, have a popular 
touch without losing the broad sweep 
and authority of former editors. 

As a reader of America for twenty 
years, I can say that I have found the 
articles and departments uniformly in- 
teresting, honest and aggressive in a 
spirit of charity. 

No small share of credit for the ad- 
vance of the Catholic press must be 
given to the untiring and competent 
efforts of the America staff. It seems 
a pity that your subscribers are not 
numbered in the hundred thousands. 

May God bless all your plans for the 
future. Joun B. Sueenin, C. S. P. 

Editor, The Catholic World 

New York, N. Y. 


Epitor: Congratulations on the forti- 
eth anniversary of America. I should 
like to make a suggestion which count- 
less Catholic priests could easily carry 
out. This suggestion is that they sub- 
scribe to AMERIcA for their local public 
library. The amount of good such sub- 
scriptions would do for the Church is 
incalculable. This should be particu- 
larly effective in areas in which Catho- 
lics are not numerous, or in which the 
Church’s teaching is misunderstood. 
With that in mind, I am subscribing to 
America and the Catholic Mind for 
our local library. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Pastor 









“Sugar-coated” medicine 

Epitor: I must condemn the naive at- 
titude displayed in a comment on the 
letter from Mrs. Englemann printed 
April 9. Your smug question “How long 
would the lady have to wait without the 
social agencies?” reflects muddled 
thinking. 

Mrs. Englemann’s very obvious point, 
which you seemed to miss, is that the 
great majority of the American people, 
who are able to purchase their own eye- 
glasses, should not be subjected to the 
same bungling inefficiencies which have 
plagued her colored cleaning lady. 

Many of your recent articles, par- 
ticularly some which dealt with rent 
control, social security and allied prob- 
lems, have caused me some concern. 
How can you, who apparently condemn 
the totalitarian state, be sympathetic 
toward the same sugar-coated welfare 
plans which have marked the pathway 
to a slave-state society in contemporary 
nations? Just where does the responsi- 
bility of the individual for his own wel- 
fare enter this complicated picture? 

Here in America, where the average 
man does spend nearly as much on cig- 
arettes as he does on his health, free 
citizens can and will distribute the costs 
of their medical care in an equitable 
fashion without governmental compul- 
sion. 

Good medical care is by its very 
nature expensive. But obtaining it 
through hundreds of thousands of civil- 
servant middlemen cannot, in the long 
run, make it either less expensive or 
more accessible than like sums spent 


‘directly, shared, if you please, through 


voluntary insurance plans. 

Please stop confusing the problems 
of economic wards of the state with 
those of self-reliant citizens. Let us keep 
those hundreds of thousands of poten- 
tial administrators working in the pro- 
ductive phases of our economy. Present 
levels of government spending will re- 
quire their taxable productive effort 
for a long time to come. 

Herbert H. Kersten, M.D. 

Iowa City, Iowa 





AMERICA receives many interesting let- 
ters which the Editors are unable to 
publish for lack of space. So that more 
of our readers may have an opportunity 
to express their views, we urge cor 
respondents to make their letters as 
short as possible. Communications of 
250 words or less are preferred.—T#E 
Epitor. 
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(Continued from page 205) Manson, Mrs. Geo. L. Sheboygan, Wis. Schepers, Frank N., Overland Park, Kansas. 




























































Friedman, Emanuel, Philadelphia, Pa. Marchev, Mrs. Martha, Short Hills, N. J. Shanley, J. Sanford, New York, N. Y. 
Gallagher, Frank T., Elmhurst, L. L, N. Y. Miller, H. Gregory, Hillsdale, N. J. Siegmund, Nichole M. St. Cloud, Minn. 
Gibian, Mrs. Vera, Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. Molloy, Miss S. L., New York, N. Y. Smith, Virginia Ann, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Gillen, Mrs. Mary D., Elizabeth, N. J. Molz, Joseph T., Baltimore, Md. Solan, John, Trenton, N. J. 

Gorman, David H., Jamaica Plain, Mass. Ne , Angelo, Long Beach, L. I., N. Y. Storey, J. R., South Bend, Ind. 

Grifith, Marguerite F., Toledo, Ohio O'Grady, John J., Jr., New York, N. Y. Swint, Most Rev. John, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Hammond, Dr. Francis, Orange, N. J. O’Neill, J. M., Lakeville, Conn. Teed, John W., Long Beach, Calif. 

Hanz, Msgr. Joseph E., Beloit, Wis. O'Sullivan, J. L., Milwaukee, Wis. Thomas, G. W. Holmes, Baltimore, Md. 
Hartnett, B. Emmet, Chicago, Ill. Phoenix, Mr. & Mrs. W. D., Denver, Col. Torsney, Rev. Jas T., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Hartnett, J. Ira, Detroit, Mich. Rambusch, Viggo F. E., New York, N. Y. Trainor, Paul M., Flushing, N. Y. 
Hively, John P., Annapolis, Md. Rooney, Walter J., Jr., New Orleans, La. Vickers, Mrs. M. A., Bangor, Maine. 
Hoffman, Mary A., Brooklyn, N. Y. Rousseau, Rev. Roger R., Putnam, Conn. Walsh, Dorothy: E., Palm Beach, Fla. 
Holland, John J., New York, N. Y. Ruckelshaus, John K., Indianapolis, Ind. Walsh, Rev. A. J., Ramsey, N. J. 

Hula, Eric, New York, N. Y. Ryan, Msgr. Michael, Baltimore, Md. Wolfe, Ann C., Washington, D. C. 


Hynes, James H., Baton Rouge, La. 
Keane, Leontine Rita, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Kelley, James J., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kerr, Mrs. H. H., Toledo, Ohio. 





iebel, Max L., Chi » Ul ® 
Se ee a x steeped 5 eae 
Koenig, Rev. John H., Darlington, N. J. : piled 
Hence is, ine™ YY pie oe maga 
bet tok . Fm gr oe O Ase seein Associate, $25 - oe 
Lynch, James J., New York, N. Y. C0 As a Charter Associate, $100 or over 0 Check Attached 
te Wate A Noe re wy (Please make checks payable to AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 
Sen aun, Wipdapie, 1. I, HY. SL ae eee eT ae 
McDeugal, Natt, Portland, Crepe. P/U 2 ANC dt ne Teh RES ee OR ERR EMT ee © 


McGill, Mary E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
McGlinn, William F., Chicago, Illinois. 


McGraw, Dr. James L., Syracuse, N. Y. Note: AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, The National 
McGuire, Mary Casey, Clinton, Mass. Catholic Fae sn $6.00 of your —— will be ie Me — 
A ° year’s subscription, new, or an extension if you are a subscriber. 
—— Matthew A. J, Washington, The balance will be devoted to the educational and field week 
McK, " h. Re 4S. Washi " D.C ee (Any Amount Over $6.00 is deductible from income 
eough, Raymond S., Washington, D. C. ‘ax. 


McLaughlin, Mary E., New York, N. Y. 
MacNeil, Neil, New York, N. Y. 
Mahoney, William W., Baltimore, Md. 

















HERE IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
CHILD'S SUMMER READING PROBLEMS 


The CATHOLIC 
CHILDREN'S BOOK CLUB 


Brings Children the Best in Wholesome, entertaining 
reading at a saving up to 30%! 


MAKES AN IDEAL GIFT FOR A CHILD 


With each 6 months’ subscription! If you 
order a membership for six books and pay 
in advance, $11.00, you will not only save 


FREE BOOK! money, but we will also send a FREE book 
e +4 diatal +P | 1 tod for th 


Ys P y e 
child, together with a membership certifi- y 
cate. 








Ree SPAIN 25 es bn A or es cee THE CATHOLIC 
CHILDREN'S 
BE thd so bap ee Sadish ie ace cae phieaggomnecac 
GRAND CENTRAL 
' TERMINAL 
ee Ee See DBO Ss NS och BUILDING 
SUITE 1054 
Enter child in Group: LIP CIA (1B [LIC NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PB d Girls, 6 B—Boys, 
GROUPS { i-SnmGesni Combe 

















START YOUR MEMBERSHIP 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


WITH 


Peace of Soul 


by MSGR. FULTON SHEEN 


“The origin of conflicts in modern man, which make him remarkable warmth and beauty of style Monsignor Sheen 
an easy prey for neuroses, does not lie in his appetites and describes the various stages of conversion, terminating iz 


instincts, that are basically good, but rather in his fallen its final reward, peace of soul. 4 
nature, in pride rebelling against his human limitations, This book is enthusiastically recommended to all, Catholi¢ 


in his indulgences in the seven capital sins and in his = oe poten ee whe ae i 

consequent fear of death and God’s justice. Guilt is some- | fF <r f P M Oy ages bi nly The Seve 
. . y line in Thomas Merton’s autobiography, The Seven’ 

thing real, begotten not by repression but by lack of it. Storey Mountain. Both together offer the last word in: 

To get rid of it, to integrate his divided mind and nature, practical psychology.” 7 

and to find peace and love and happiness there is no other .... E.G. Jacklin, S.J., 

way than conversion of soul, mortification, penance and Georgetown University, 

the love of God, the author and goal of his being. With Washington, D. C. 


HOW YOU MAY jol N. Membership in The Catholic Book Club is made easy—there are no 


dues. All you need to do is send in the coupon below and indicate the name of the book or books with which we are 
to start your membership. (Note that new members are privileged to start with previous selections in the event that” 
they may have missed them and wish to get them now.) All you agree to do is to take four books a year. With your 
first selection we will send you a FREE bonus book along with your initial choice of our regular selections. Your four 
regular choices are billed to you at $10.00. (If you prefer, you may reserve the next ten choices for $25.00 which will also 
entitle you to extra bonus books in addition to the one we send immediately.) Payment may be made with your order or 


you may request a bill to be sent later. 


OU R NEXT SELECTION The May-June selection of the Catholic Book Club is Saint Among the Hurons, 
by Francis X. Talbot, S.J. This is the second volume of Father Talbot’s writings on the North American Martyrs. The first volume F 
was Saint Among Savages, a life of Saint Isaac Jogues. This volume is the life of Saint Jean de Brébeuf, and its selection by the Catholic 
Book Club is particularly timely because this year marks the 300th anniversary of the martyrdom of Jesuit Missionaries, who labored 
in Canada and upper New York state when those territories constituted New France. 


In the lives of these martyrs there is everything that a movie script-writer would like to have at his disposal for the writing of 
a thrilling picture. There are Indian battles, plagues, shoot- 
ing the rapids, and portages. Also the majestic beauty of — 

pms ooae Wee GR ST “| mountains, lakes and rivers. There is dancing and torture 


and feasting. Beyond all this, it is the story of a spiritual 
THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Dept. 5-14 


epic. Saint Jean de Brébeuf was a physical giant, and his F 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





spiritual stature matched his size. His bravery under | 
torment was even admired by the Indians who took his life. 
The book is not only a magnificent story of spiritual — 
heroism; it is likewise a reminder of how much Catholicism ; 
played a role in the founding of this country. Plymouth ~ 
Rock was not the only foundation. Spanish and French | 
missionaries were certainly just as much Founding Fathers © 
of this nation when they labored among the Indian tribes, _ 
and gave up their lives, that the Gospels of Christ and 
civilization might find here a fertile soil. The story of — 
Saint Jean de Brébeuf is the story of one such man. 


ES, put down for the next four selections of THE CATHOLIC BOOK 
CLUE aad ond me the Free Bonus book. I agree to pay only $10.00 in 
all for the five books. Also send me, at no additional charge, your new 
monthly NEWSLETTER.* 


SEND IN YOUR MEMBERSHIP NOW AND 
BE SURE TO GET ONE OF THE FIRST 
COPIES OFF THE PRESS! 


0 Money enclosed. C Bill me later. 


Please start my membership with the following regular selection(s). (You 
may select ae than one for immediate delivery—all books listed are in stock.) 


OO Peace of Soul (0 The Seven Storey Mountain 
(0 You Can Change the World (0 The Norwayman 


*Reviews current good books and tells about new ones to come. 











